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Art. I1.—Brownson on the Church and the Republic. Uni- 
versalist Quarterly and General Review. Boston : Tomp- 
kins. October, 1856. 


Ir is not often that the secular or the Protestant period- 
icals of the country make any formal attempts to refute 
our arguments or to show the inconclusiveness of our rea- 
soning in behalf of the Church ; and when they do make 
some such attempt, they ordinarily do it with so much 
levity, violence, or ignorance of the subject, that we cannot, 
without derogating from the dignity of our position, offer 
them any reply. The Universalist Quarterly Review, a 
respectable Protestant periodical published in Boston, and 
conducted with a fair share of learning and ability, offers, 
in its issue for last October, an exception to the general 
rule, and presents, upon the whole, an able and interesting 
criticism on the article, entitled T’he Church and the Re- 
public, in this Review for July, 1856. We know not the 
author, but, though not perfectly master of his subject, he 
writes with a certain degree of courtesy and candor, and 
apparently with an earnest love of truth and justice. He 
opens his essay with some remarks on the influence of our 
writings, which cannot fail to be gratifying to our friends, 
and which will prove to them that, notwithstanding many 
discouragements and unfavorable appearances, our Review 
is silently doing its work, and making its mark even on 
the mind of non-Catholic Americans. Our readers will 
pardon us for reproducing them. 


“Few American readers need to be told who or what is O. A 
Brownson. Perhaps no man in this country has, by the simple ef- 
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fort of the pen, made himself more conspicuous, or has more dis- 
tinctly impressed the peculiarities of his mind. Other writers may 
have a larger number of readers, but no one has readers of such 
various character. He has the attention of intelligent men of all 
sects and parties—men who read him without particular regard to 
the themes on which he spends his energies, or the sectarian or 
partisan position of which he may avow himself the champion. 
The extraordinary ingenuity of his logic, the vigor of his thought, 
and the clearness and directness of his style, will attract attention, 
regardless of the particular opinions which prove the occasion of 
bringing out these fascinating qualities.”—p. 400. 


This is generous ; but the writer thinks there is, however, 
a grave defect in our mind. 


“ Mr. Brownson, however, is wanting in the highest characteristic 
of eloquence—he does not convince. He may puzzle and perplex 
those whose convictions differ from his own, but he will make few 
converts. His Protestant readers find in his productions a sort of 
intellectual gymnasium, for whatever may be the intrinsic merit of 
his argumentation, it will not be denied that it stimulates thought ; 
but, of the many whom we know to be among his constant readers, 
we cannot name one who has been forced thereby into a change of 
conviction.”—pp. 400, 401. 


The author probably means that we fail to persuade. 
To convince is the province of logic, in which few even of 
our enemies regard us as deficient ; to persuade is the pro- 
vince of eloquence, and to eloquence we lay no claim. A 
man may be persuaded by the eloquence of the writer or 
speaker without being logically convinced, and he may be 
convinced by reasoning without being persuaded. His un- 
derstanding may be convinced, and yet his prejudices, 
mental habits, interests, feelings, passions, or affections 
may prevent him from following his convictions. His intel- 
lect is mastered, but his feelings and will are not persuaded. 
We may not have had great success in making converts, 
for converts are not made by human efforts alone ; but 
there is a respectable number of persons, whose lives adorn 
their Catholic profession, who have assured us that they owe 
their conversion, under God, to our writings and lectures. 
The writer himself seems also to concede that we have not 
been wholly unsuccessful. 


“ The secret of his apparent success in maintaining the claims of 
the Catholic Church will, if we mistake not, be found in the un- 
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warrantable readiness with which Protestant readers accede to the 
premises of his argumentation. Protestantism does not claim infal- 
libility ; and certainly, in the form in which it has thus far been 
most popular, most egregious error has gone under its name. 
Those who have been reared under its Calvinistic phase, are little 
aware of the mongrel character of their beliefs—the arbitrary min- 
gling of truth and error, which to them has the force of pure doc- 
trine. And even those who have reached what we must deem a 
higher form of faith, still retain the impressions of early education, 
and unconsciously accede to notions wholly incompatible with the 
convictions which they formally avow. From the mass of men, 
thus unconsciously under the influence of principles which their 
awakened judgment would repudiate, an ingenious disputant can 
easily elicit premises of argument, the logical sequence of which is 
revolting to their sensibilities. 

“We have long been convinced that Protestants are to blame for 
whatever is perplexing in the argument by which it is attempted to 
maintain the dogmas of Catholicism. Indeed, if we must admit 
the principles of which the Calvinistic interpretation of Protestant- 
ism is predicated, we see no way by which to resist the inference 
which the Catholic logician finds it easy to educe. Not one Pro- 
testant in ten will hesitate to admit the proposition, that God has re- 
vealed to mankind a perfect and complete system of religious truth ; 
and the further proposition, that men are morally obligated to receive, 
and practically act up to, this revelation of truth, will find an equally 
prompt admission. Yet, out of these propositions, Mr. Brownson 
will construct an argument for the ‘infallible interpreter,’ which no 
skill of controversy can possibly resist. For, it will be asked, is it 
not preposterous to claim, that the just God has obligated his ra- 
tional creatures to receive and practise a truth, without providing 
them with a sure means of ascertaining what that truth is? Would 
it not be to tantalize his children, to require their belief in the 
truth, and at the same time to leave them, even after their most 
conscientious efforts to find it, in a state of uncertainty as to whe- 
ther they had attained it? If God has made it the duty of man to 
believe the truth, and nothing but the truth, he must, if justice is 
one of its attributes, have furnished them an ‘infallible interpreter,’ 
whereby they may know for a certainty what the truth is, and when 
they have received it! We must add, that the existence of an in- 
fallible interpreter admitted, the presumption that the Catholic 
Church is that interpreter, though not logical, is, nevertheless, un- 

uestionable. It is certain, that the Church or institution on which 
this marvellous gift has been bestowed will be aware of the fact that 
it possesses it, and will claim to exercise it; and as the Catholic 
Church is the only institution which professes to have such know- 
ledge, and presumes to exercise such prerogative, it alone can be 
the infallible interpreter! And such essentially, in various forms of 
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statement and application, is the reasoning with which Mr. Brown- 
son oppposes Catholicism to Protestantism,—a method of argument 
which Calvinistic theologians find it no easy matter to confront.”— 
pp. 401-403, 


We commend this explanation of our apparent success 
to the attention of our readers, which, as indicating the 
state of mind of a large class of our countrymen, is not 
without significance. It justifies the hopes for them we 
have so often expressed. Even the writer himself can 
hardly be prepared to maintain that Almighty God has 
not “revealed to mankind a perfect and complete system 
of truth,” and that men are not “ morally obligated to re- 
ceive and practically act up to this revelation of truth.” 
If God has made us a revelation at all, he must have re- 
vealed perfect and complete truth, and all the truth on the 
points intended to be covered by the revelation ; and if he 
has revealed this truth, he must require us to receive and 
practically conform to it, since he must reveal it for a pur- 
pose, and there is no other purpose conceivable for which 
he could have revealed it. If he requires it, we are mor- 
ally obliged to obey, for certainly we are morally bound to 
comply with all the requirements of God. To deny either 
of these propositions is tantamount to the denial that God 
has made us a revelation at all ; and hence we have always 
maintained that no man who admits revelation can stop 
short of the Catholic Church, save at the expense of his 
logic. We wish, however, to remiud our author, in pass- 
ing, that to be an infallible interpreter of the revelation is 
not the only office of the Church, nor the only thing for 
which her existence is held by Catholics to be necessary in 
the order of salvation. 

Our readers are aware that in our article on The Church 
and the Ltepublic we were not offering an argument for 
the Church herself, or assigning a reason why men should 
become Catholics, We have never fallen into the absurd- 
ity of urging men to become Catholics for a temporal 
motive, or of urging that the Church must be the Church 
of God, because she is what is needed to sustain our Re- 
public. We have never identified her with any parti- 
cular political theory, form of government, order of so- 
ciety, or earthly cause whatever. All we have aimed at 
has been to remove the prejudices of our non-Catholic 
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countrymen, and to answer the objections of those who al- 
lege that she is incompatible with republicanism in the 
State. From the fact that abroad we see Catholicity, for 
the most part, apparently associated with monarchical 
forms of government, and from the further fact that 
eminent Catholic writers have opposed all movements in 
favor of republicanism, and defended monarchy on principle, 
there is in many minds, both out of the Church and within 
her pale, an impression that she is unfavorable to popular 
governments. This impression is an obstacle to the spread 
of Catholicity among the middle and lower classes of the 
American people, who are all stanch republicans ; and we 
have, therefore, deemed it not improper or useless to at- 
tempt to remove it, and to do it, not by showing that the 
Church is compatible with republicanism, or adapted to a 
republican state of society, but by showing that republican 
institutions, maintaining at once the just rights of society 
and the imprescriptible freedom of the individual, are im- 
practicable without her. We do not conform our religion to 
our politics; we aim to conform our politics to our reli- 
gion ; that is, we do not set up any political theory or 
form of government as a test of religion ; but we hold that 
any political theory of liberty or despotism repugnant to 
religion is for that reason false, and not to be maintained. 
Yet knowing that the Church is not incompatible with re- 
publicanism, and that the republican, as every other form 
of legal government, has need of her to secure the com- 
mon good of society, we have believed that it would be 
doing a service to religion as well as to politics, to make it 
evident. 

The argument in our article, not for the Church, but to 
prove the necessity of the Church as an element in the so- 
cial system, is What our Boston friend criticizes and under- 
tukes to prove incomplete. The proposition we defended 
is, Catholicity is essential to the maintenance of the re- 
public according to the thought of its founders, by me- 
diating between the authority of society and the freedom 
of the individual, and restraining each from encroaching 
on the just rights of the other; that is, the Church is ne- 
cessary to restrain authority from becoming social despo- 
tism, and individual freedom from becoming anarchy. 
In supporting this thesis, we maintained that it is only re- 
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ligion that can mediate between the two elements, and 
religion only as a power resting on its own basis, indepen- 
dent of both, higher than either, and strong enough to 
restrain. Up to this point the critic goes with us. ‘To 
all this,” he says, p. 407, ‘we readily accede, and we may 
add,” he says, “that we have never met with a man stupid 
enough to aver the contrary.” 

But having proved this, we conclude that the religion 
which will answer our purpose must be the Christian 
Church, or religion as an organization, that is, as we ex- 
plained ourselves, religion organized, or as an organism. 
Here the Reviewer refuses to go with us. He concedes, 
however, and our readers will bear the concession in mind, 
that if religion as an organization is necessary, Protestant- 
ism cannot, and Catholicity can answer our purpose. We 
let him speak for himself. 


“ Those who have been constant readers of Mr. Brownson’s effu- 
sions in support of his present faith, must have noticed the circum- 
stance, that he usually passes hastily over the vital point of his ar- 
gument. That part of his argument which is obvious, and really 
needs little more than a distinct statement, he amplifies and fortifies 
with the greatest patience and caution. The feature about which 
doubts will arise, if any where, and which demands the most labored 
treatment, he glides over or perhaps assumes, as if the point he 
would urge were too evident to justify proof! This eccentricity 
(to call it by no severer term) is singularly glaring in the article we 
have now under consideration. The points “of his argument which 
we have already presented, and which, as we have seen, will be 
readily admitted as soon as distinctly stated, he labors, and ampli- 
fies, and illustrates through several solid pages of his periodical. 
We come, however, to the vital point—the point where the Protes- 
tant reader finds, for the first time, in the article, a necessity for great 
proof and ample illustration—the point where it is to be shown, 
that religion, the authoritative element in society, conceded by most 
every reader not to depend on the individual or the State, ¢s de- 
pendent on the Catholic Church, and we find the whole matter dis- 
posed of in the following summary style : 


“¢This you will willingly concede me. Then you must concede that re- 
ligion, to answer our purpose, must be the Christian Church, or religion 
organized. Religion without the Church, without an organization, is not a 
= er, is only an idea, a simple opinion, and therefore nothing but indivi- 

ualism. U organized, existing not as a Church, or as an organism, with 
no organs through which it can speak, it is nothing but the private convic- 
tion of the individual, and adds to the individual nothing beyond the 
strength of his conviction. If it be a Church, an organism, and yet de- 
pendent on the individual for its organization, the individual can make or 
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unmake it at his will, and though he may exercise power over it, it can ex- 
ercise none over him. If it be a Church, and dependent on the State, and 
under its control, as is the Russian Church, the Prussian Church, and the 
English Church, it is simply a function of the State itself, It must be what 
the civil power ‘chooses to make it; and its ministers, instead of being i in- 

dependent in face of the State, and free before the magistrate, will be sim- 
ply a part of the constabulary. Religion must then be religion organized, 

and as religion organized, or as the Church, it must be independent alike of 
the State and the individual, or it will not answer the purpose.’—p. 287. 


“ And this is all the proof we are furnished with in support of the 
only questionable point in the proposition which Mr. Brownson 
purposes to maintain! Following the paragraph which we have 
just quoted, we have a succession of pages to prove what no one 
disputes, that Protestantism does not comply with the conditions put 
forth in the paragraph—to prove what to many minds will be consi- 
dered evident at a glance, that such conditions being assumed, Ca- 
tholicism, and not “Protestantism, is the authoritative medium in 
adjusting the rival claims of the state and the individual. Mr. 
Brownson gives us twenty solid pages to prove that the Catholic 
Church is necessary to the republic, in that it has the prerogative of 
restraining the element of individualism from rushing into anarchy, 
and the element of the state from becoming despotic—that it has 
this prerogative, in that it is independent of both the individual and 
the state, and is the infallible interpreter of their respective duties 
and rights. Fourteen of these pages are employed in setting forth 
the several elements of a well-regulated society, and in explaining 
their several relations; and in these fourteen pages we find nothing 
to which we can materially object—what he states is obvious, and 
needs statement rather than proof. Five of these pages are also 
given to demonstrate, what nobody will dispute, that Protestantism 
does not, and that Catholicism does, comply with certain conditions, 
and is in conformity with certain principles. The only question in 
the mind of a Protestant relates to the justness of those conditions 
and the soundness of those principles. Here, and only here, we 
need to be convinced; here, and only here, we need argument, il- 
lustration, amplification. And here we have the paragraph last 
quoted, and this is all that we have! He gives page on page to 
convince us of that which we are prepared to believe without proof ; 
he gives little over half a page on the point where alone proof is in- 
dispensable. Re-reading the article, we cannot restrain a smile as 
we pause over the paragraph alluded to. It is amusing to see our 
intellectual giant putting forth his herculean efforts where they are 
not needed ; it is provoking to see with what complacency he dis- 
poses of the only particular where his exertions can be of some ser- 
vice to us. We must, however, presume that he has done the best 
he could do—we may add, the best that any one can do, in support 
of such a position; for, surely, the impression is not to be tolerated, 
that though argument exists, Mr. Brownson is not competent to find 
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it. What we have to say, therefore, in confronting his reasoning is 
necessarily confined to the extract last made from his article. 

“ We have complained that Mr. Brownson’ slabors on indisputable 
points are out of all proportion to what he expends on the vital point 
in his argument—that he gives pages where a simple statement 
would be ‘suffici ‘ient—that he gives a brief paragraph where the bulk 
of his efforts should be directed. We feel justified in another com- 
plaint—that what little he does give us on the essential point is not 
argument but assumption. He burdens us with proof where we 
really need no proof; where proof is needed, he gives naked asser- 
tion. Possibly, it is susceptible of proof, that religion, to be of any 
use, must be organized, and that, without organization, that is, with- 
out a visible Chureh, it is nothing but individualism, and therefore 
powerless ; but, what proof does our author give us? Tere it is in 
his own words: ‘You must concede’ it! He does not even pre- 
tend to argue it. He does not put forth even a form of proof. He 
makes no show of trying to convince us. Nothing of the kind—we 
‘must concede’ it. We come to the point where alone the whole 
controversy between Catholicism and Protestantism is virtually to 
be decided—the point, above al others, where we are curious to see 
what argument can be introduce. and we are complaisantly assured, 
that we ‘must concede’ the point! True, the words ‘you must 
concede,’ are grammatically related to the statement, that religion, to 
be of any use, must be organized—must have a visible Church; but 
the remainder of the paragraph is merely an explanation of what is 
meant by this, and it gives nothing in the form of argument in sup- 
port of what we must concede.”—pp. 407-410. 


The fault found with us is that we prove at great 
length what nobody doubts, and adroitly slip over the 
turning-point of the question, the only point in the con- 
troversy which Protestants want proved, without proving 
it, nay, without even offering so much as a show of 
proving it. This charge, if founded, would prove us no 
better than a logical trickster. We are glad, however, to 
learn that the point we are said to have so adroitly 
hustled in without even a show of proof, is all in the 
whole controversy that Protestants want proved. It 
narrows the controversy down within manageable limits, 
and presents a single issue not difficult to dispose of. 
We hope the author is right. 

With the author’s leave we must tell him that he is 
mistaken in saying that we leave this point without 
proof, or without offering any reason why it must be con- 
ceded. The point is given as a logical conclusion from 
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what we had previously established, and which the author 
of the criticism himself concedes. It is proved in prov- 
ing the premises, and the author should object, if he 
objects at all, not that it is a naked assertion left without 
a show of proof, but that it does not necessarily yee 
from these premises. In what immediately precedes, 

he himself cites us, we say, “ It—religion—must rest on a 
basis independent of both—the state and the individual ,— 
and higher than that of either, and be a power which 
neither the national authority nor the individual authority 
can control, but strong enough to restrain them both. 
This you will w illingly concede me. |The author does 
concede it.] Then you must concede that religion to 
answer our purpose must be the Christian Church, or 
religion as an organization.” Why so? Because, 
‘religion without the Church, without an organization, 
is not a power, is only an idea, a simple opinion, and 
therefore nothing but individualism. Unorganized, exist- 
ing not as a Church, or as an organism, with no organs 
through which it can speak, it is nothing but the private 
conviction of the individual, and can add to the individual 
nothing but the strength of his conviction.” Surely this 
is not adroitly to slip over the point, and to leave it with- 
out even a show of proof. This is not simple naked 
assertion, as alleged, but argument, at least an attempt 
at argument, whether successful or unsuccessful. 

If religion, in order to meet the wants of society, must 
be a power resting on a basis independent of the nation 
and the individual, and a power strong enough, as occa- 
sion demands, to restrain either from encroaching on the 
rights of the other, it must be the Christian Church, 
religion organized, or religion as an organism, because 
religion without the Church, religion unorganized, or 
which is not an organism, is ‘only an idea, and therefore 
not a power. Here is in substance our argument, and it 
is a conclusive, an unanswerable argument, if, as we allege, 
it be true, that religion unorganized, religion without the 
Church, is only an idea, and ‘religion as an idea is not a 
power. That religion without the Church, religion un- 
organized, is only an idea, our Universalist friend does not 
deny, nay concedes, as he must, if he speaks not merely 
of natural religion, or the law of nature, for it is impos- 
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sible to conceive it to be any thing else. We do not say 
or imply that religion with non-Catholics or with no- 
Churchmen is only an idea, for we hold that the Church 
exists, that there is an organized religion actually exist- 
ing in the world, from which even those who are not 
within her communion, and who even deny her to be the 
Church of God, derive many truths and religious convic- 
tions to which they would be absolute strangers were it 
not for her presence and influence. There is in fact an 
objective religion actually existing in the world ; and 
hence the actual notions or convictions of all men who 
live and are brought up in Christendom, are not pure- 
ly subjective, are not pure ideas, or merely private con- 
victions, for they have their source, and their objective 
basis in the actually existing Church. What we say is, 
that religion, on the supposition that there were no 
Church, no religious organism in existence, is only an 
idea, and this cannot be successfully denied. 

Nobody denies that religious convictions derived in- 
directly from the Church have a certain influence on the 
conduct even of non-Catholics; but experience proves 
them to be insufficient, because they are more or less sub- 
ject to individual or popular passion and caprice, and are 
never strong enough to resist the despotism of either. 
We of course do not look upon Protestants, or reason 
with them, as we should, if there were no Church in the 
world. The Church is a city set upon a hill, that cannot 
be hid, and her light sends out its rays far and wide be- 
yond her walls. The nations that reject her never do, 
and while she exists never can, sink so low as did ancient 
Pagan nations, or find themselves enveloped in a moral 
darkness so thick as was theirs. We concede that the 
presence of the Church in our country keeps alive the 
sense of religion in multitudes who are not within her 
pale, and exerts a conservative influence even on many 
who deny her claims, or war against her. But this 
proves nothing in favor of the eftitiency of religion as a 
pure idea, or in favor of the position that religion un- 
organized, uninstituted, will serve the purpose of harmoniz- 
ing authority and liberty ; because religion even with 
these is not a pure idea, as it would be if there were no 
such thing as an actually existing Church. It is this fact 
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that deceives so many non-Catholics, and induces them 
to suppose that what of religion they have does not de- 
rive its efficacy, so far as efficacy it has, from the Church 
or an actually existing religious organism, but that it is 
efficacious simply as an idea. 

Religion to answer our purpose, it is conceded, must 
be a power, capable on the one hand of restraining or resist- 
ing authority when it tends to become despotic, and on the 
other of restraining or resisting individualism when it 
tends to anarchy. Then it must be a power distinct from 
both, and capable of a distinct and separate action of its 
own, now with, now against, one or the other, as the oc- 
casion demands. When the state would encroach on per- 
sonal freedom, it throws itself on the side of the individual 
against the state ; when individualism would encroach on 
the just prerogatives of authority and introduce anarchy, 
it throws itself on the side of authority, and upholds or 
defends it against individualism, or personal freedom pushed 
to license. It must, then, be a power resting on a basis 
independent of both the other social elements, and able to 
act not only without them, but even against them, and so 
act as to control them, and compel each to return to its 
own province, and keep within it. But religion as idea, 
opinion, or private conviction, cannot be such a power, for 
it is included in the individual taken in the concrete, and 
has no separate or distinct activity. When you deny reli- 
gion all organic existence of its own, when you deny it to 
be a Church or organism, you deny it all substantive ex- 
istence, and make it a predicate either of the state or of the 
individual,—not a subject, but the attribute of a subject, 
subsisting only in the subject of which it is the attribute. 
If you predicate it of authority, the subject, agent, or 
power that acts is society, and you have nothing to inter- 
pose between society and the individual; if you predicate it 
of the individual, the subject, agent, or power that acts is 
the individual, and you have no third element or power to 
interpose between the individual and the government. In 
either case you have only the two social elements, the state 
and the individual, while you concede that a third is essen- 
tial. The religion you assert is not a third element, for 
it resolves itself into an attribute or function either of the 
state or of the individual, and as such answers not the 
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purpose conceded. To be a power, distinct from the other 
two elements, and capable of mediating between them, 

religion must, in the necessity of the case, be a substantive 

existence, be an agent with a will and activity of its own, 
which can act irrespective of the activity of either of the 
others, as much so as one man can act irrespective of ano- 
ther man. It must act from its own centre, its own in- 
herent life and energy, which it cannot do, if it is only an 
attribute or function of the individual or of the state,—if it 
is not an organic existence, as much so as the state or the 
individual,—if it is not an organism, that is to say the 
Church, as we alleged in the article to which our Univer- 
salist friend takes exception. 

The author seems not to have felt the force of the 
reason-we assigned why religion, to answer the purpose as- 
sumed, must be the Christian Church, or religion as an 
organism. That reason is, that religion without the Church 
is only an idea, and, therefore, not a power. If he had re- 
marked the sense in which we habitually use the word 
idea, or had consulted his philosophy, we think he could 
hardly have failed to perceive that what we really alleged 

was that religion, which is not an organism or Church, 

which is only an idea, cannot answer our purpose, be- 

cause such religion is not an actual, but only a possible 
religion. Ideas are not substantive existences, as Plato ac- 
cording to Aristotle taught, and can exist only in some intel- 
ligence, without which “they are absolute nullities. They 
must be regarded as existing either in the Divine mind, or 
as existing in the human mind. In the Divine mind, 
ideas are the eternal types or possibilities of things, not 
things actually existing, but which God may create or 
cause to exist, if he chooses ; in the human mind, ideas 
are the apprehension of actual or possible existences. In 
neither case are they the existence or the thing itself. Re- 

ligion as a simple idea in the Divine mind is merely pos- 
sible religion, or the possibility of religion; in the human 
mind it is the intuition or apprehension of that possibility, 
or the power of God to give us a religion, if he chooses. 
In neither case is it actual religion, or the intuition or ap- 
prehension of an actual religion. Nothing .is apprehended or 
asserted, but the possibility of religion, or a possible religion, 
and we need not undertake to prove that what is merely 
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possible is not a power. The possible is something which 
may but does not actually exist, and what does not ac- 
tually exist is incapable of acting, or of producing any 
effect whatever. Had our Boston friend considered this, 
or allowed himself to reflect for a moment on the point, 
for he unquestionably knows all this well enough, we can- 
not doubt that he would have seen that the reason we 
assigned why religion to be a power must be the Church or 
an organism was a solid reason, and very much to the 
purpose. He could not have failed to perceive that religion 
must be an organism, or the Church, for if not, it is no 
actual religion at all, no actual existence, as we had ex- 
plained in our article on The Constitution of the Church, in 
this Review for January, 1856, and which the author 
might have had under his eye, but which he appears not 
to have remarked. 

Although the Reviewer cannot be unacquainted with the 
teachings of philosophy with regard to ideas, he seems not 
to have grasped the Catholic conception of the Church, 
and his own views of religion appear to have prevented 
him from clearly apprehending the reason why Catholics 
maintain that Christianity to be efficacious, must be the 
Christian Church. We must let him speak once more for 
himself. 


“ We have said that the whole controversy between Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism finds its turning-point in the position so un- 
ceremoniously assumed by Mr. Brownson, that religion, to be of 
any use in adjusting the conflicting tendencies of the individual and 
the State, must be the Christian Church, or religion organized. 
Unless it has a visible organization, it is nothing but individualism, 
and so subject to the caprice of the individual, altered at his will, 
and instead of ruling him, ruled by him. Now, as it seems to us, 
the first mistake—and we will show it to be an egregious one—in 
his argument, is in this unsupported assumption. Does religion 
get its efficacy from organization? The assertion is most prepos- 
terous, for the truth is precisely the contrary. Organization gets its 
efficiency from religion ; religion by no means gets its efficiency from 
organization. We do indeed believe in organization. Truth, as it 
operates on the minds of men, brings them together ; and systematic 
action is found to be natural and convenient. But the fountain of 
force is in the truth itself. In fact, organization is powerless except 
as held together by the adhesive force of the idea which calls it 
iuto being. That religion can do its work better through organiza- 
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tion—that it finds in this an instrumentality, a convenience, will be 
conceded by most Protestants; but the notion, that the efficiency 
of religion is in the instrumentality—that it is powerless and use- 
less except as it has this, is philosophically absurd. 

“ We take the ground, that a religious organization has power, 
and that it gets this power from religion itself. This we are safe in 
terming a Protestant position. But how does religion communicate 
its power to the organization? We are prepared toanswer: through 
the individual. In a visible Church there is just as much of power 
as the several members thereof bring into it. Religion manifests 
itself through the individual conscience and heart. It exerts its 
power as it enlightens the mind, warms the affections, and stimu- 
lates the sense of rectitude. All the religion there is or ever was in 
the world reached the world in this way. Mr. Brownson objects to 
this, and calls it individualism. We shall not quarrel with him 
about terms. We admit that, so far as regards the method 
whereby religion becomes a power among men, the Protestant 
view may be called individualism. But why object to individualism 
in this qualified application of the term? Mr. Brownson’s objection 
involves the essential fallacy in his argument to prove that the 
Catholic Church is necessary to the republic.”—pp. 412, 413. 


This, unquestionably, would be very conclusive against 
us, if we held or were obliged to hold the view our learned 
friend supposes. He very quietly assumes that we do and 
must make Christianity depend for its efficacy on the 
Church, or the organization; but in doing so he ascribes 
to us his views instead of taking ours. We derive neither 
the efficacy of Christianity from organization, nor the 
efficacy of the organization from Christianity, simply be- 
cause we do not distinguish between them, and hold that 
Christianity and the Church are identically one and the 
same thing. Christianity is efficacious as the Church, 
because it is only as the Church that it exists, or that there 
is any Christianity. This is the point in our argument 
which our learned author has been prevented by his own 
no-Church views from distinctly apprehending, perhaps, 
even from suspecting, and by his supposing that we speak 
only of the outward or visible organization, when by the 
Church we mean always the entire organism, external and 
internal, visible and invisible, which are no more separable 
than body and soul without death. 

The able and philosophical writer supposes, what we 
deny, that there is an actual, living, efficacious Christianity 
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prior to and independent of the Church. He makes the 
Church a secondary affair, and regards her as a simple 
voluntary or instinctive association of individuals, who are 
brought together by common sympathies, convictions, and 
purposes. She is not only a simple, but a very small mat- 
ter, hardly worth troubling one’s head about. She has no 
more mystery in her than a debating club, a literary or 
scientific institute, or a temperance society. He recog- 
nizes in her no mystic union of the members with Christ 
the head, and through him, with one another. If this 
were really the fact, it were indeed absurd to contend 
that Christianity is a power only as organized. The 
Church, as the author maintains, would and could have 
only “ so much of power as the several ..embers thereof 
bring into it.” But though this is all he sees in the 
Church, is it safe to conclude, therefore, that it is all that 
there is to be seen? Has he the right to infer, because he 
understands no more, that there is nothing more to be un- 
derstood? When sober-minded men in all nations and 
ages, men before whose genius, ability, and knowledge of 
the subject, even he may bow with reverence, tell him 
that his view falls short of the reality, that they see in 
the Church something far deeper, higher, and more sig- 
nificant than he recognizes, something which tasks their 
minds, moves their will, and fills their hearts, why can it 
not occur to him that there really is something more in 
the Church than he perceives or even dreams of, and that 
a refutation of the Catholic so easy as the one he offers, 
only betrays its author's want of depth or penetration ? 
Can he, after all, really suppose that matters lying so plain 
and obvious on the very surface of things as those he al- 
leges, escaped even our observation, especially since we 
were bred in his school and knew his doctrine as well as he 
can be presumed to know it, perhaps even before he was 
born? He alleges nothing against us of which we were 
ignorant, or which we had not ourselves alleged years and 
years ago. He must permit us to tell him that if he wishes 
to offer any thing to the purpose against even our reasoning, 
he must dive deeper, and rise higher. What we assert is 
not that Christianity depends on organization for its effi- 
cacy, but that unorganized, it is not actual religion, is no 
actual existence. God gave us Christianity as a living 
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organism, and abstracted from the Church, like all ab- 
stractions, it is a nullity. He gave us Christianity not 
as an ideal entity, as a mere possibility, but as an actual 
living religion, therefore as an organism, as is and must be 
every living creature, whether of the natural or of the 
supernatural order. 

This organism is the Christian Church, and the Church 
is identically Christianity itself. There is no Christianity 
outside of the Church, before it, after it, above it, or 
below it. Christianity has not formed or organized the 
Church, as the author supposes; it does not use the Church 
as its organ or instrument, as he pretends; it is the Church, 
—indissolubly and indistinguishably the Church herself. 
Popes, Cardinals, Bishops, Priests, do not, as he imagines, 
make or constitute the Church, any more than the mole- 
cules of matter assimilated from the blood and vonverted 
into flesh make or constitute the human body, and which 
may be totally changed several times over without chang- 
ing the body or in the least affecting its identity. They 
are officers, instruments, organs, servants of the living 
organism, performing their appointed functions ; but 
though used by her are not the Church. The Church is 
a living body, as literally and as truly so as the human 
body itself,—a real, actual, living existence, as much so, 
at the least, as any other creature of God :—a my sterious 
existence, indeed, before which we may lose ourselves in 
wonder and admiration, but which in this life we shall 
never fully comprehend; for her type, as her fountain of 
life, is the mysterious union of God and man ia our Lord, 
—the hypostatic union of two distinct natures, the human 
and the Divine, in the one Divine Person of Christ the 
Son. She is in some sense the continuation, or rather, 
a representation or copy of the Incarnation. It is not by a 
figure of speech merely that we call her the Bride, the Im- 
maculate Spouse of the Lamb, It is not by a mere figure 
of speech that we speak of her as a person, call her a 
mother, the joyful mother of all the faithful, our own dear 
and affectionate mother, on whose bosom we lay our head, 
and from whose breasts we draw our spiritual nourishment. 
We mean all we say, for she is in the spiritual order as 
truly and as literally our mother as she of whom we were 
born naturally is our mother in the natural order. The 
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Church lives, moves, and acts. Her life is the life of unity 
in variety, and her personality is the unity of person in 
the variety of individuals, each retaining his own person- 
ality. Whoever meditates profoundly her existence will 
find copied or imitated in her all the mystery of God and 
man,—all the ineffable mystery of the ever-adorable 
Trinity, and the Incarnation of the Word or Second Person 
of the Godhead. She is the most wonderful work of God, 
in which he, as it were, exhausts his wisdom, power, and 
goodness, and reveals his own ineffable Essence. It is to 
this grand, sublime, and even awful as well as endearing 
conception, that our critic must rise before he can say any 
thing to the purpose against our view of the Church; and 
when he does, he will wonder at the marvellous simplicity 
which led him to question our assertion that religion to be 
a power must be the Christian Church. 

The author fancied that we left the turning point of 
the question without proof or even an attempt at proof, 
simply because he did not permit himself to rise to the 
Catholic conception of the Church, and because he recognizes 
no religion in the Catholic sense. He did not give to our 
terms the full meaning we gave them, and concluded that 
they have no deeper meaning than he himself had been in 
the habit of giving them. The mental position in which he is 
placed by his Protestantism, has prevented him from con- 
ceiving of Christianity as the new creation or supernatural 
order, lying above, but in some sense parallel to, the nat- 
ural order. We do not suppose that he would formally 
deny that God has made a revelation of truth to mankind, 
but he does not admit that God has created and revealed 
to us a supernatural order. He may possibly believe that 
God has communicated, in an extraordinary manner, to the 
world a knowledge of Christianity, but the Christianity of 
which he holds a knowledge has been thus communicated 
is not a supernatural religion,—is simply the law of nature, 
or so-called natural religion. He believes in no order of 
existence above nature, save God himself. God and nature 
are for him all that is or exists. He has no conception 
of Christianity as a substantive existence or second cause. 
He does not view it asa supernatural order of existence, 
but simply as a republication of the law of nature. 
There is for him no spiritual humanity proceeding, by re- 
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generation, from Christ, as there is a natural humanity, 
proceeding by natural generation from Adam,—no line 
of Christ, which is the Church, as there is a line of Adam, 
which is natural society. He recognizes only the line of 
Adam, and no Church, save as a form of natural society 
itself,—never the Church as supernatural society under the 
supernatural providence of God. This is evident from the 
following reply to an objection which we urged against 
Protestantism as the religion needed. 


“ Mr. Brownson finds an apt illustration of the absence of uni- 
formity and of independence on the part of Protestantism, in the 
sectional character of the Protestant denominations in this country : 

“« We see this strikingly proved every day, especially in our own country. 
Public opinion acts on the sects, and the strongest and most numerous sects 
in the land are obliged to yield to it. Have we not Methodists South and 
Methodists North, Baptists North and Baptists South, and have we not 
come very near having Presbyterians South and Presbyterians North, that 
is, sects dividing geographically, according to public opinion, and holding 
on one side of an imaginary line, that to be a asia sin, which, on the 
other, is almost counted a Christian virtue? What can a religion that 
divides in this way, that is pro-slavery in one section of the Union, because 
there public opinion is pro-slavery, and abolitionist in another, because 
there public opinion is against slavery —what can such a religion do in 
those emergencies, when, to maintain the right, public opinion must be 
resisted, not followed?’ 


“To unreflecting minds, the argument implied in this complaint 
of the vacillating character of Protestant creeds, seems plausible, 
and no doubt operates with much effect. And we admit, that 
Protestantism does vary with different individuals and with different 
communities. At the same time, we are confident, that its want of 
uniformity is not as essential and as marked as a superficial view 
would lead one to imagine. There is, in fact, but little difference 
of conviction with reference to what all must concede to be the fun- 
damental principles of religion. That there is a just and benevolent 
God, that human beings are subject to his government, and are im 
peratively required to deal justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
before him, and that this accountability is sustained by rewards and 
punishments,—these things really comprise the essential principles 
in every form of Christian faith. Difference of opinion concerns 
rather the relations and logical furms in which different individuals 
present these principles. We do indeed believe that it is important 
that men hold the essentials of religion in their true forms ; but the 
essence is vastly more important than the form, for the essence of 
religion is the root of its regenerating power. And particularly, as 
regards the great rules of rectitude, individualism shows a degree 
of uniformity quite as emphatic as any thing Catholicism can boast. 
It is matter of fact, that any departure from these rules, on a great 
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seale, is matter of wonderment. A nation of thieves, conscientiously 
taught to be such, is looked upon as a monstrous exception to the 
general character of mankind. Reverence is almost universally felt 
to be a religious duty; and a teacher whose avocation it has been 
to inculcate lessons of wanton cruelty, is the abhorrence of every 
civilized community. We are confident, that if regard is had to 
the fundamentals of religion and morality, Protestantism is as 
marked for its uniformity, as a truthful history of Catholicism will 
claim to present.”— pp. 417, 418. 


The essential or fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian faith here enumerated, and in regard to which the 
author contends that Protestants are substantially agreed, 
contain nothing distinctively Christian, nothing but the 
law of nature, and in fact not the whole even of that, 
for the enumeration leaves out the immortality of the 
soul, a future state of existence, and rewards and pun- 
ishments of some sort, in the life to come, for the 
deeds done in this,—an integral part of natural reli- 
gion, and believed by the ancient Pagans as well as by 
modern Christians. He recognizes no supernatural order 
of life, no supernatural end of man, and no more, even as 
amended by us, than can be and is admitted by men 
who deny the Christian revelation. Lord Herbert, Vol- 
taire, Thomas Paine, and not a few of the Deists of the 
last century admitted more than he holds to be essential. 
He includes in his essentials no distinctively Christian 
doctrine, and does not so much as mention the name of 
Christ, the Author and Finisher of the Christian’s faith. 
Evidently then, his religion, his Christianity, does not rise 
above the law of nature or natural religion. It is the 
natural law, nothing more,—in his particular case something 
less,—and it is only by an abuse of terms that it can be 
called Christianity. 

Undoubtedly Christianity presupposes and accepts 
the natural law. We recognize and assert natural religion 
as fully and as earnestly as any one can. It indeed is not 
Christianity, but it is its preamble, and the magazine from 
which we draw our arguments to remove the obstacles in 
the minds of unbelievers to yielding a rational assent to 
the revelation of the supernatural. Christianity accepts it, 
republishes it, and gives it a supernatural sanction, but is 
itself an order above it, and to which it can never rise. 
We do not say that this natural religion without the 
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Christian Church is a pure idea, an opinion, or mere private 
conviction. God has incorporated it into our very nature, 
made it integral in reason, and without it reason would not be 
reason, any more than is the rudimental intelligence 
manifested by animals. It is natural reason itself, the 
common sense of mankind, and has its organization in 
natural society and the individual. It operates not as a 
naked idea, but as a principle inherent in our natural 
organism. Its power is the power of natural reason itself, 
which is at once universal and individual, that which con- 
stitutes the individual a man, gives to the human race its 
unity, and founds natural society, which is in the natural 
order, what the Church is held by Catholics to be in the 
supernatural. 

Natural religion, or the natural law, is the basis of 
all natural society, and if it were of itself sufficient to 
mediate between the state and the individual, and to pre- 
serve the just balance of liberty and authority, the author 
could easily make out his case against us. He thinks that 
it is, and so think many of our countrymen ; so thought 
the men who made the French Revolution, and so think 
Kossuth, Mazzini, and all our modern revolutionists who 
are seeking the melioration of society and the individual 
by the subversion of the Church. But happily here we 
are not left to speculation. We have before us the instruct- 
ive examples of history. The Gentile nations for we know 
not how many years tried the experiment, and failed. Of 
course, since society is founded in the natural order, 
nothing more is needed to its perfection than the perfect 
observance and fulfilment of the natural law ; but all 
history proves that the natural law with only its natural 
organization in society and the individual has never suf- 
ficed for itself. Except with the Jews, who had a gracious 
and divinely sustained organization of the natural law, you 
find in no ancient nation the recognition of personal ‘free- 
dom, what we call the rights of man, and no genuine re- 
spect for human life. The history of the whole Gentile 
world, of its most polite, cultivated, and enlightened na- 
tions, is the history of unmitigated cruelty and oppression. 
No rights of man were known, no tenderness for life was 
cultivated or enjoined ; the exposure of infants was allowed 
in them all, as it is in China in our own days. In Rome, 
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in the most virtuous period of the Republic, the pater- 
familias had the power of life and death over his wife, his 
children, and his slaves. The new-born infant must wait his 
permission to live, and if refused must be consigned to 
death. But why recall the cruelty, inhumanity, and bar- 
barism of the old Gentile world ? We gave a sketch of 
that world so far as necessary for our present purpose in the 
article our Boston friend is criticizing, and he pronounces 
our sketch “‘ admirable.” 


“Tt will be of assistance in apprehending the distinction between 
these two elements, to quote our author’s admirable statement of the 
State-element, as represented in the ancient republics of Greece and 
Rome. 


“<The ancient Greeks and Romans recognized the city, or State, and 
asserted its authority. But with them it was supreme and exclusive. 
They were great statesmen; and so far as organizing the city or State for 
its own protection, and the maintenance of its supremacy, I can conceive 
nothing more admirable than the Greco-Roman Republic. It was absolute, 
it was strong, it was majestic, and its majesty is every where traceable even 
in its ruins. But under the Greco-Roman civilization there was no such 
thing as individual liberty. There were rights of the citizen, but no rights of 
the man, The city was every thing, the man was nothing. The man was ab- 
sorbed in the citizen, and the citizen in the State. Whatever the State com- 
manded, the individual must do, and it was free to command whatever it 
pleased. No higher law was known, no higher law was admitted, than the 
decrees of the State. Rome commands, Athens ordains, and each individual 
must obey, whether in accordance with justice,or against it. Under that order 
of civilization, both religion and the individual were entirely subjected to 
the State; and when it reached its complete development in Imperial Rome, 
the Emperor assumed to himself all the majesty of the State, all the ele- 
ments of liberty and authority, and was recognized by the enslaved nations 
subjugated by Roman arms, as at once, Emperor, Supreme Pontiff, and 
God. There was no law, no power above him; and though there was 
freedom for him as the State, there was none for the individual.’ ”—p. 404. 


Yet the Gentiles had the law of nature with its natu- 
ral organization, all that our Protestant friend holds to be 
essential to religion, for all men and nations have it, and 
cannot be without it, since it is human nature itself. If any 
doubt could arise on the sufficiency of this law, we need but 
consult the nations even now lying outside of Christendom, 
These nations, without exception, are barbarians ; and bar- 
barism, which is the domination of passion, in opposition 
to the dominion of reason, is only another name for 
violence, disorder, oppression, tyranny, and slavery. If 
natural religion with its natural organization has sufficed 
for the maintenance of the just relations between liberty 
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and authority, how happens it that we never find them 
maintained in non-Christian nations, and that the limits 
of Christendom are the limits of civilization ? Will you 
tell me the cause is in the ignorance which these nations 
have of the law of nature ? Whence that ignorance, 
when the law of nature is their own reason, and is to 
them all that it alone is to us? Will you refer me to 
their abominable superstitions, and tell me the cause is to 
be found in them? But whence these superstitions them- 
selves? I concede them, but they are terrible arguments 
against you. They obtain in all’ heathen lands, and were 
found in their worst forms in the ancient Gentile nations, 
and that too when those nations were at the culminating 
point of their power, their greatness, their cultivation, and 
refinement. They obtained in Rome, in the Augustan 
Age. A Roman Emperor sacrifices ten thousand slaves to 
the manes of a murdered friend. The gladiatorial shows, 
the courses of the circus, the prostitutions of the temples 
of Venus and Cybele, and the frightful orgies of those of 
Isis and Bacchus were all religious observances, parts of 
the solemn worship of the Gods, even in the polite city of 
Rome, under the greatest and most enlightened Pagan 
Emperors. Yet the Romans had the law of nature. But 
passion obscured their understandings, hardened their 
hearts, and made them deaf to the voice of nature. If 
natural religion in its natural state is all we need, how ex- 
plain the origin and persistence of those obscene, cruel, 
savage, and abominable superstiticns, which we invariably 
find in heathen nations, and which, even in the Roman 
Empire, slowly and reluctantly retire before the advancing 
light of the Gospel ? 

What has been may be again. If Egypt and Assyria, 
if Greece and Rome, if the whole ancient and modern world 
abandoned to natural religion with its natural organism 
alone, but never for one moment without it, have been 
able to fall so far below it, and to yield themselves up so 
completely to their passions and lusts, what can be more 
idle than to look to it alone for support, and to pretend 
that it can effectually mediate between the state and the 
individual ? Something more is clearly necessary, and the 
reason why so many of our own countrymen do not see it, 
is that they live in Christendom, where the natural law 
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has a supernatural organization in the Catholic Church, 
and is not found in its purely natural state. They deceive 
themselves, and ascribe to nature more than belongs to 
her. The nature on which they rely is not nature abandoned 
to herself, but nature as she is after ages of Christian 
training,—nature, in some sort, Christianized. 

But our Boston friend is precluded by his own con- 
cessions from pleading the sufficiency of natural religion. 
He complains that we devote fourteen pages out of twenty 
to proving what he and all Protestants are prepared to 

admit without proof. He then must stand by what we 
labored so hard, and so unnecessarily as it seems, to prove. 
In those fourteen pages we labored to prove, and did prove, 
the necessity of the Christian religion as a third element in 
society to mediate between the state and the individual. 
We proved this historically by appeals to nations, who were 
assumed to have been without the religion conceded to be 
necessary. This could not have been simple natural reli- 
gion with only its natural organization, for no nation has 
ever even for a moment been without that. We proved 
also that the dangerous tendencies which we need religion 
to protect us from, threaten the stability and orderly work- 
ing even of our own Republic. The author himself cites 
us with approbation : 


“ What then is indispensable? The answer is, a third element, 
independent of the other two, having power over both, and compe- 
tent to mediate between them and adjust their conflicting tendencies. 
On this point, it strikes us that our author’s words are as truthful 
as they are energetic : 


“ ‘Here, then, we are, exposed to two powerful and dangerous tendencies, 
rushing, on the one hand, into social despotism, and on the other, into 
anarchy. What, in this state of things, Mo we need in order to esca 
them? We need, it is evident, a power alike independent of the State and 
of the indiv idual, to step, as it were, in between them and harmonize 
them,—a power strong enough to restrain the State when it would become 
despotic, and the individual when he would become disloyal and rebellious. 
Without such a power we can not save our republic, and have that se- 
curity for individual and social liberty, it was instituted to protect and 
vindicate. With only the State and the individual we have, and ean have, 
only antagonism. The two elements are, and will be, pitted one against 
the other, each struggling for the mastery. They cannot be made to move 
without collision one with the other, unless there is between them a medi- 
ating term, the third element I mentioned as essential to the constitution 
of society. That term, power, or constituent element, is religion, and J need 
not add, the Christian religion.’ ”—pp. 405, 406. 
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As we were describing society as it had existed, and as 
it exists without the element of religion, we evidently must, 
unless an egregious blunderhead, have meant by that ele- 
ment, the Christian religion as we said, and by the 
Christian religion something more than the law of nature, 
with only its natural organism. As the author con- 
cedes all we were contending for in those “ fourteen pages, 
and assures us very distinctly and emphatically that he and 
all Protestants are prepared to admit it all without proof, he 
is debarred from asserting now the sufficiency of the natural 
law alone. Perhaps, after all, we did not devote an undue 
proportion of our article to proving what needs no proof, 
for we suspect the real matter to be proved is not what he 
calls the turning-point of the question, but that the third 
element demanded must be the Christian religion; the other 
point follows as a matter of course, as we have seen, for 
the Christian religion has no existence without the Church. 

If we are right in our views of the Gentile world and of 
the need of religion to mediate between the state and 
the individual, as it is conceded we are, this religion must 
be a power independent alike of the national authority and 
the individual authority, and therefore religion organized, 
or a religious organism above simple natural religion in 
its natural state. The Christian Church i is, as a fact, the 
only religious organism of the sort that is or can be alleged. 
The religious organism to which we must look is then the 
Christian Church; and as the Protestant Reviewer concedes, 
that if a religion organized or a Church be necessary, Pro- 
testantism cannot serve our purpose, we must add that 
the Christian Church to which we must look is the Catholic 
Church. Taking what our opponent concedes and what 
we have proved as our premises, this conclusion is logical 
and inevitable. It is, moreover, the conclusion to which 
all intelligent and reflecting minds amongst our country- 
men are rapidly coming. They understand that the great 
danger to which we are exposed is that of lawless or irre- 
sponsible will, and that institutions which are based on 
simple will, whether that of the people collectively or indi- 
vidually, are no sure protection, because at every moment 
liable themselves to be swept away. They feel the want 
of some institution that rests on a solid and permanent 
basis, that can stand alike the shock of popular fury and of 
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individual license. Such an institution they are beginning 
to recognize in the Catholic Church, and hence they relax 
a little in their hostility to Her, and become less and 
less indisposed to investigate her claims. They see that 
she is the only conservative institution in the country, the 
only one that is the same North and South, at the East 
and the West, that speaks with one and the same voice, 
and teaches one and the same morality throughout the 
whole extent of the Union. This commands their respect, 
and is fast winning their love. We have shown, we think, 
that as a conservative institution, she merits their support, 
for we have shown that she is alike conservative of liberty 
and of authority. 

But while the arguments we have used prove the ne- 
cessity of the Catholic Church to the maintenance of our 
Republic, and therefore refute the popular charge that she 
is hostile to republican governments, they, of course, do 
not prove her to be the C hurch of God, or the superns atu- 
ral order we hold her to be. Because she is, as we have 
shown, conservative and answers the wants of our Republic 
as a mediating power between authority and liberty, it by 
no means follows that she is supernatural in the Catholic 
sense, the supernatural order under the supernatural 
providence of God. ‘To prove that a very different line of 
argument is necessary. But we have proved the necessity 
of some religious organization above the natural law even 
to secure the ends of the natural law, and as the Catholic 
Church is the only organization of the sort, that can be 
alleged since the abolition of Judaism, we may conclude 
not ‘only that she is necessary to the preservation of the 
Re} ublic, but that she is the medium through which God 
i provision for our higher social wants, if he makes 
any, and that we must look to her, or not find naturally 
or supernaturally that provision, 

In our article we did not institute any formal argument 
to prove that the religion needed must be the Christian 
religion, for we were addressing those who profess to be 
Christians, and we took for granted that if we proved any 
religion to be necessary, all would concede that it must be 
the Christian religion. The Protestant Reviewer raises no 
objection to our assumption that the religious element 
needed is the Christian religion ; he objects only to our 
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assumption that it must be the Church, or religion organ- 
ized. If we have proved, as we think we have, that, if it 
is the Christian religion at all, it must be that religion 
organized, or the Church, we have answered his objection, 
and said all that is necessary to reply to those who profess 
to be Christians. If he chooses to shift his ground, and 
allege that some organization above the natural organism 
of the law of nature, and yet below the supernatural 
order which we have explained the Church to be, would 
be sufficient for the special purpose agreed to, we shall not 
dispute him, but insist on his proving that there is, asa 
fact, some such organization, before proceeding to conclude 
against us. We know none such, and none such can be 
named. That God could, if he had pleased, have pro- 
vided for society and the individual by such an organiza- 
tion, we concede, but that he has, we deny ; for Chris- 
tianity, if it is any thing, is the supernatural order. The 
necessity for a religion above natural religion in its natural 
state for even natural society is not of God’s but of man’s 
creation. Man has no right to claim of God as his due 
any thing more than the natural law, and it is man’s sin 
that has made any thing more than that necessary for the 
attainment of natural good. But God having compassion 
on man, did not leave him to the natural consequences of 
his sin, but resolved to repair it, and to make it the oc- 
casion of a higher good than was lost by it. The grace is 
more abundant than the sin. Hence it is the Catholic 
belief that, in providing for the reparation of the damage 
done by sin, God does not stop with its simple reparation, 
but goes farther, and repairs it by a supernatural order, 
and by lifting man out of the natural order under his 
natural providence into the supernatural order under his 
supernatural providence. Hence the extraordinary provi- 
sion needed to save man from the consequences of his own 
sin is not to be found in natural religion, but in the super- 
natural, and the cause of past and present failures at social 
organization come from the fact that we seek from the 
natural what is really supplied only by the supernatural 
providence of God. 

Assuming now that the aid we need is furnished us only 
by a supernatural religion, which also furnishes us things 
of infinitely more value, the question raised by our Pro- 
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testant critic deserves no more attention than we gave it. 
A supernatural religion once conceded as the medium 
through which God enables us to secure the good of society, 
as well as the supernatural end to which he in his su- 
pernatural providence destines us, very few will hesitate to 
say that that religion must be the Christian religion, and 
if the Christian religion, the Catholic Church. The ques- 
tion between Protestantism, when Protestantism is as- 
sumed to be a supernatural religion, and Catholicity, is not 
in the minds of our countrymen generally a grave question. 
The real question with the great body of intelligent and 
reflecting Americans lies not between Protestantism and 
Catholicity, but between supernatural religion and the 
simple law or religion of nature. They adhere to Pro- 
way from habit, fashion, because it is decorous to do 

, because they may think that a religion that splits up 
ies a multitude of sects is less to be feared than a grand 
consolidated Church strong enough to exclude all rivalry, 
but chiefly because it leaves them virtually to natural 
religion, and makes no demands on their faith or practice 
not made by the law of nature. But for Protestantism 
claiming to be really a supernatural religion, they have no 
respect. They ridicule its pretensions, and treat its min- 
isters with a superb disdain. Once convinced that there 
is a supernatural order, a really supernatural religion, they 
cannot long be detained by Protestantism. If Christianity 
is to be taken in a supernatural sense, they have no diffi- 
culty in identifying it with Catholicity. So taken, Chris- 
tianity and Catholicity are for them one and the same 
thing; and hence when any sect approaches any thing dis- 
tinctively Christian i in doctrine or practice they accuse it of 

“popery,” or of “ Romanizing.” 

It may not be amiss, however, to remark in conclusion, 
that in contending for the necessity of Catholicity to 
preserve our free institutions, or asserting the power of 
Catholicity to protect them, we do not contend that to 
this end it is necessary that every man, woman, and child 
in the country should become Catholic, or that the Catho- 
licity of the majority must be of that pure and sublime 
character which in no country is found except with the 
few. We indulge a hope that the American will ulti- 
mately become a . Catholic people, and yet we are far from 
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indulging those extravagant expectations as to their con- 
version which are sometimes ascribed to us. There never 
yet has been on earth a whole people thoroughly Catholic 
in faith and practice. In the best of times, in the most 
pious of nations, there has always been a large number of 
what are called ‘‘ Hickory Catholics,” that is, of men who 
will fight to the death for their faith, and die sooner than 
live it. We never expect the time when there will be 
none but Catholics in the land, or when all who are Catho- 
lics will be good Catholics, Nor is it necessary for the 
security of our institutions. To this end it is only ne- 
cessary that the Church should be here, with her faith, her 
morality, and the example of her faithful children, and 
that she have a predominating influence on the ruling mind 
and-heart of the country. She will affect it by diffusing 
Catholic life, and keeping fresh and living those old Catho- 
lic doctrines and traditions of authority and liberty which 
form the basis of modern civilization, and especially of the 
civil and political institutions of this country. These 
doctrines and traditions may and do operate in minds out 
of the Church; they were vigorous in the minds of the 
founders of our Republic; but without the Church they 
become obscure and gradually lose their force, as we see 
now in all non-Catholic nations. Protestant nations 
brought them away from the Church with them when they 
separated from her; but they have used them up, or lost 
sight of them. Hence the decay of patriotism, of public 
spirit, and personal and political integrity, the growing dis- 
honesty, and increasing vice and profligacy in public and 
private life, which are every where now so threatening. They 

need to be revived and re-invigorated by fresh draughts hoe 
their source. But all we need for their revival in force, 
and to enable Catholicity to protect us, is that they be 
restored to their dominion, and become the public thought 
and conscience of the majority of the American people. 
We want them to form the governing mind of the country, 
and be acknowledged as the rule of our conduct, whether 
as individuals or as the state. This may be effected 
without every body in the Republic being converted, and 
without any direct intervention of the Church in secular 
affairs, even while a very considerable portion of the people 
remain non-Catholic. In this way the Church is doing a 
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great deal even now to protect us from anarchy .and 
despotism, and would, even with our present numbers 
do a great deal more, if Catholics would exert the moral 
and intellectual influence of which they are capable. 

In the remarks we have made we have aimed chiefly 
to answer the objection raised by our Protestant Reviewer. 
The proofs that the Catholic Church is God’s Church, it 
has been no part of our purpose to adduce. We have 
simply vindicated our article on The Church and the 
Republic, and await now the response of our Boston 
Reviewer. 


Art. I1.—The Catholic. Letters addressed by a Jurist 
to a young kinsman, proposing to join the Church of 
Rome. By E. H. Dersy. Boston: Jewett & Co. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 293. 


We concluded, in our Review for October last, our 
first article devoted to the dissection of Mr. De rby’s Let- 
ters to his Son, by some remarks on the comparison he 
suggests between Catholic and Protestant nations, under 
the point of view of civilization. We have something 
more to say on that subject. His argument is the one 
just now chiefly relied on by English and American Pro- 
testants. He says, in summing up his argument: 


“Now I submit this argument as to the Romish faith being a 
departure from the Gospel, that the true design of Christianity was 
to refine, improve, and civilize, not debase ‘the world ; and if we 
find a system has departed from the simplicity of the Gospel, and 
has been attended by debasement and degradation, while the Re- 
formation has been attended with different results, that system 
cannot be true.”—pp. 10, 11. 


If it were a fact that Catholicity morally or spirit- 
ually debases and degrades the nations that embrace 
and faithfully follow it, we should argue, not that it is a 
departure from the Gospel, but that it is from Satan ; 
for no man can distinguish between the Gospel and Cath- 
olicity. But the fact is not, and can not be proved. 
If on the other hand, it were proved, that Protestant na- 
tions are superior to Catholic nations under the point 
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of view of material civilization, in trade, industry, agri- 
culture, wealth, physical power, all that may be in- 
cluded under the head of the good things of this world, 
we should not infer that it is Christianity, or true re- 
ligion, for we have seen a more advanced civilization of 
that sort than any Protestant nation can boast, obtain 
among the more renowned nations of antiquity, and be- 
cause to that sort of civilization nothing distinctively 
Christian is needed. Great Britain, we take it, is the 
greatest and most prosperous of all Protestant nations ; 
and yet Great Britain is less advanced in material or 
natural ‘civilization than were Pagan Greece and Rome, 
Tyre and Zidon, Egypt and Assyria, If she can claim 
any superiority over any of them, it is in her moral civi- 
lization, which she owes not to "her Protestantism, but 
to Christianity, for which, as far as Christianity she 
has, she is indebted to the Catholic Church. Protest- 
antism has no doubt aided her material progress, by 
loosening her from the moral and spiritual restraints im- 
posed by Catholicity, and leaving her free to devote her 
genius, her skill, and her energy, to the production, ex- 
change, or accumulation of the good things of this world. 
This is the real sense of the English Protestant’s boast, 
and more than this no Protestant can seriously claim for 
the Reformation in England. But in this the service 
rendered by Protestantism is not a service rendered 
by presenting, but by removing Christianity, and as- 
similating the nation to a heathen nation, free to devote 
herself body and soul to the material order. She has 
needed for her material progress, no distinctively 
Christian principle, no supernatural religion, nothing, in 
fact, but her own natural powers. 

Great Britain, if she surpasses contemporary Catholic 
nations, surpasses them only under the point of view 
of material civilization. Now, if we analyze her alleged 
superiority, we shall find that it lies in the natural order, 
and depends on nature alone. The virtues in which she 
is supposed to excel are the natural virtues, not the 
peculiarly Christian virtues, unattainable without super- 
natural revelation, and the infused habit of divine grace. 
We say not by this that they are not virtues, that in 
their own order they are not good; we only say that they 
are not Christian virtues, virtues impossible without 
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Christianity. The English are a brave and hardy people, 
and as a military and naval power Great Britain is un- 
surpassed by any modern nation,—as a naval power 
equalled by none. But what has Christianity to do 
with this? Does Christianity, nay, does Protestantism, 
regarded as a religion, teach and strengthen her to raise, 
discipline, and marshal troops, to construct ships, man 
and manceuvre fleets? The ancients did these things on 
as grand a scale as she does them, and did so without 
Christianity. Alexander, Hannibal, Julius Cesar, rank 
heathens, were as great generals, as perfect masters of 
tactics or strategetics, as Marlborough, Wellington, or my 
Lord Raglan, and won as remarkable victories as those of 
Blenheim, Waterloo, or the Alma, I am aware of 
nothing in the science or the art of war, whether on the sea 
or the land, that demands the supernatural aid of Chris- 
tianity, that transcends the natural powers of man, or 
that has been supplied supernaturally through the Gospel. 
Gunpowder was a human invention, not a divine revela- 
tion, and human genius sufficed to invent Colt’s Revolver, 
and the Minié Rifle. Nelson maneuvred his fleet in 
the Nile, at Copenhagen, and at Trafalgar, as a man, as 
a brave man and a good sailor,—not as a Christian, and 
proceeded on principles learned by human genius, not on 
principles revealed in the Gospel. I do not say that 
England owes her military and naval greatness to the 
violation of Christian principles, or that she has attained 
it without the concurrence of Divine Providence, but I 
do say that she has attained it by natural powers,—powers 
which she derives not from Christianity, but from nature, 
and holds, in common with the ancient heathen as well 
as with modern unchristian nations. Whether she has at- 
tained to it by a just or an unjust exercise of these 
powers is not now the question. Some may say that she 
has attained to it only by exercising them unjustly, and, 
that, if she had been more observant of the Christian 
law, she would never have attained to her present military 
and naval superiority. They may be right; on that 
point we express no opinion; but what we insist upon is, 
that she owes it not to religion, but to nature,—to the 
exercise of her natural powers, not to her natural powers 
supernaturalized by grace. Therefore, her greatness is 
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natural greatness, as was that of Greece and Rome, and 
says nothing in favor of Protestantism as Christianity. 
It is no argument in favor of her Protestantism as a 
supernatural religion. It says no more for Protestantism 
than the military success of Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Cyrus, Sesostris, Alexander, Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, 
or Julius Cesar says for anc ient Gree ‘k, Persian, Egyptian, 
Pheenician, or Roman Paganism. We might as well draw 
an argument in favor of Mahomet: anism, from the mili- 
tary greatness of the Caliphs, or of the Turkish Sultans, 
as from the milit: ary and naval greatness of Great Britain 
in favor of Protestantism. 

The next thing that strikes us in Great Britain is 
her commercial and industrial greatness ; but what has 
Christianity to do with this? Did the English learn 
from the Christian revelation, or from the Church of 
England, as by law established, to build mage, to navi- 
gate the ocean, to buy cheap and sell dear? Did they 
derive from divine revelation the steam engine, the spin- 
ning jenny, and the power loom? Great Britain’s trade 
and industry, commerce and manufactures, depend on her 
natural genius, skill, and enterprise, to which her Pro- 
testantism adds nothing. If these are due to her Pro- 
testantism, how do you explain the commercial and 
industrial greatness of the Phoenicians, the Greeks, and 
the Carthaginians i in the ancient world, and of the Italian 
Republics, Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, in the Middle Ages? 
or that of Portugal in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and of the Hanseatic Towns, and the Low Coun- 
tries long before Satan taught Luther that private Masses 
are sinful, or Luther himself symbolized the rehabilitation 
of the flesh by espousing the Nun, Catherine Bora? These 
things do not depend on religion, but on the natural order, 
the natural genius, powers, habits, tendencies, and op- 
portunities of individuals or of nations. Great Britain 
has availed herself of her natural powers, of her geographi- 
cal position, and of the natural genius of her people, and 
is to-day the first commercial and industrial nation of the 
world. All you can say of her Protestantism is, that it 
has left her free to doso. It has not turned her attention 
to spiritual and heavenly things; it has not restrained 
her by directing her efforts to the achievement of great- 
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ness in the order of sanctity, and impressing upon her 
heart the comparative worthlessness of all she lives 
and labors for. In this way it has no doubt favored her 
growth in material wealth, but it has done so, not by 
virtue of what it gives, but by virtue of what it removes, 
not by the supernatural aid it brings to our natural 
powers, but by the freedom it leaves to our worldly and 
selfish instincts and tendencies. 

The last thing we mention in which a certain su- 
periority is claimed for Great Britain is her political 
constitution. She boasts of her freedom, civil and re- 
ligious. As to her political and civil constitution, she 
owes it in great part to Catholic times, and any improve- 
ments she has made since the Reformation she has re- 
quired nothing more to effect them than natural religion, 
restored by Christianity, and kept alive even in non- 
Catholic countries by the presence in the world of the 
Catholic Church. As to religious liberty, the less said 
the better. She does not recognize it any where in the 
United Kingdom. Her own Church, the Church of Eng- 
land, is bound hand and foot, is the slave of the State, 
and has not the least autonomy. It is part and parcel 
of the political and civil constitution of the kingdom. 
No modern state has been so cruel and unrelenting a 
persecutor as England. After two hundred years and 
more of cruel persecution she has during the last half 
century been trying the policy, not of religious liberty, but 
of re ‘ligious toleration,—a policy which she seems hi if in- 
clined to abandon. Her civil liberty is maintained not by 
her Protestantism, but in spite of it, for it cannot be for- 
gotten that it was English Protestantism that sustained 
the absolutist pretensions of the Tudors and the Stuarts, 
and taught the doctrine of the divine right of kings, pas- 
sive obedience, and the irresponsibility of power. What- 
ever ameliorations we note in the English government, 
whether in relation to civil or religious liberty, we find 
they have been etfected, not by English Protestantism, 
but chiefly in spite of it, in opposition to it, by men who 
have a natural sense of justice, but very little belief in 
any revealed religion. If the truth must be told, the 
progress of religious toleration in Great Britain and of 
religious liberty in this country during the last and 
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present centuries, is due far more to the great infidel 
writers and statesmen of the time than to Protestants or 
Protestantism, that is, due far more to men who recog- 
nize the natural order, and rely on natural reason and 
virtue, than to those Protestants who still adhere to 
Protestantism as a supernatural religion,—to the men 
who, weary of theological discussions, have discarded all 
belief in the supernatural, who are indifferent, and, like 
Gallio, care for none of these things. 

In any point of view, then, in ‘which we may consider 
the greatness of the British nation, we must ascribe it 
first to the Catholic traditions which she has not wholly 
rejected, and secondly to her natural virtues, as we as- 
cribe the greatness of Pagan Rome to her bravery, for- 
titude, prudence, and energy. It all lies in the natural 
order, and requires only the natural powers of man to 
produce it, as was the case with the greatness of an- 
cient Pagan nations. However much superior the ma- 
terial civilization of Great Britain may be to that of any 
Catholic nation, it affords and can afford no argument to 
prove that Protestantism is Christianity; for if any thing 
be certain, it is that Christianity was not given to promote 
material civilization, and that that civilization is easily 
explained without it, on simple natural principles. It con- 
tains nothing which excelled the natural powers of man. 

“The true design of Christianity,” says Mr. Derby, 

yas to refine, improve, and civilize, not debase the 
world.” ‘‘ Not debase the world,” we agree ; but that its 
true design, the end for which it was given, was to refine, 
improve, and civilize the world, if you understand ma- 
terial civilization, we deny. That Christianity does refine, 
improve, and civilize the world, in a moral and spiritual 
sense, is certainly true ; but its true design is to redeem 
men from sin, to sanctify them, and elevate them to union 
with God in the beatific vision; and it regards this world 
only as it may be made subservient to that design,—this 
life only in its relation to that which is to come—the 
life after death. Its direct object is the glory of God in 
the salvation and everlasting happiness of men hereafter. 
It is in this world, but it operates always and every where 
in relation to another, and affects the condition of men in 
this world, and in relation to this life, only incidentally, 
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indirectly, or as a means to an end. It does not 
come into the world as a political or social reformer, 
a merchant, a manufacturer, a broker, or a railroad finan- 
cier ; and has nothing to do with them, further than to 
tell them it profits a man nothing, if he gains the whole 
world and loses his own soul ; and to impress upon them 
their obligations to maintain justice and honesty in all 
their transactions. Christianity, Mr. Derby himself’ will 
concede, if he reflects a moment, is a spiritual kingdom, 
the kingdom of God on earth,—instituted for the direc- 
tion and government of men in this world indeed, but not 
for this world ; and the goods it proposes, and commands 
and aids us to seek {are not the goods of this earthly 
life, but the goods of the life to come. Its mission is 
not to make us rich in this world’s wealth, but to make 
us godly. Hence our Lord bids us seek, not the goods 
of this life, for that is what the heathen do, but the king- 
dom of God and His justice,—to set our affections on 
things above, to labor not for the meat that perisheth, 
but for that which endureth unto everlasting life ; and 
says, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth; 
where the rust and the moth consume, and thieves dig 
through and steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither the rust nor the moth doth con- 
sume, and where thieves neither dig through nor steal.” 

This is undeniably the teaching of "Christianity, and its 
influence is undoubtedly to make us prefer spiritual to 
material goods, to detach us from this world, and mode- 
rate our desires for the much boasted material civilization 
of our age. It is true, our Lord says, ‘‘ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things— 
the “goods of this life—shall be added unto you.” But the 
adjicienda are not proposed as the end, or as the reason 
why we are to seek the kingdom of God and His justice. 
They are not offered as the prize to be run after, and are 
not added because sought, but because they are not sought. 
No doubt the Christian is a happier man in this world than 
the non-Christian, but he is so precisely because he lives not 
for this world, is above it while in it, and has in living for 
another world, a never-failing source of internal joy and 


* St. Matt. vi. 19, 20, 81-33. 
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consolation which this world can neither give nor take 
away. In teaching and aiding men to live for truth and 
justice, for God and heaven, in filling their hearts with 
Christian ‘love and humility, in moderating their worldly 
desires, and in subduing their passions, it undoubtedly re- 
fines, improves, and civilizes the world, as an incidental 
or indirect effect, so that human society even in this world 
is in fact a great gainer by Christianity. But this is not 
its direct aim, its direct end, the end for which our Lord 
came into the world, instituted and sustains his religion. 
To suppose it, were to suppose Christians had no higher 
aim than had the heathen, and to fall into the error of 
the old carnal Jews, who applied the prophecies to this 
life, expected in the Messias a temporal prince, and re- 
jec ted our Lord because he came only as a spiritual prince, 
teaching self-denial and detachment from the world, and 
promising his followers, not temporal greatness and pros- 
perity as their reward, but eternal life in the world to 
come. 

If this be so, the Christian criterion for judging the 
respective merits of Catholic and’ Protestant countries is 
not that which our jurist and railroad financier has chosen, 
nay, not that which is chosen by most of the enemies 
of the Church in Great Britain and the United States. 
The Christian test is not and cannot be that of material 
civilization. Be it true, if you will it, that Protes- 
tant nations surpass in material greatness and prosperi- 
ty Catholic nations, it does not move us. The question 
turns not on that civilization, for that is in the natural 
order, and not in-the Christian order, even when not 
opposed to it ; but it turns on the moral and spiritual 
virtues of Catholics and Protestants respectively. In 
examining a Catholic country we are to form our judg- 
ment from the moral and spiritual virtues, the sanctity, 
the heavenly tone and temper, the pure and elevated 
spirit of the individuals who belong to the Catholic com- 
munion, and who believe firmly what the Church teaches 
and observe faithfully whatever she directs or commands. 
If we find in her communion a single saint made so by 
believing her doctrines and obedience to her precepts 
and her counsels, she must be accepted as the Christian 
Church, for the forming of one saint is, in the Christian 
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judgment, a greater work of God than all His other works 
besides. Now take this criterion, a criterion, which not 
even Mr. Derby will dare refuse to accept, and we shall 
find that the assumption that Catholicity is attended by 
debasement and degradation, and Protestantism by the re- 
verse, or by different results, is rashly made, and is wholly 
unwarranted by the facts in the case. 

We do not suppose that Mr. Derby consciously holds 
that material civilization is the real end of Christianity, 
or the supreme good of man or of society. No man born 
and bred in a community once Christianized can believe 
any such thing. He no doubt holds that the moral is above 
the material, and the eternal above the temporal. But 
some how or other he blends the two together, and regards 
them cither as inseparably connected, or one as uniformly 
the measure of the other. His difficulty is to separate 
worldly prosperity and material greatness from Christian 
sanctity, and poverty from degr adation, vice, and crime. 
He is unable to separate thrift and godliness, ‘and to com- 
prehend that godliness is itself a great gain. He cannot 
grasp the radical distinction between Christianity and Ju- 
daism as a national institution. The Jew was promised 
a temporal reward for his fidelity to the law given by 
Moses, and Mr. Derby has a confused thought that it 
must be the same with the Christian ; that he too is 
promised temporal prosperity as his reward for fidelity to 
the law of Christ. The Mosaic law was a temporary and 
a temporal institution, and therefore obedience to it was 
rewarded by temporal prosperity, and disobedience by tem- 
poral adversity; but Christianity is spiritual, and the re- 
wards and punishments it contemplates are like itself 
spiritual and eternal. Under the Christian law men are 
judged for what they are in themselves, not by their 
worldly position or possessions. Our Lord nowhere connects 
poverty with vice or disgrace, or riches with sanctity and 
honor. He judges not as the world judges. There was a 
certain man whose grounds brought forth abundantly, and 
who had to enlarge his barns and storehouses, Having 
filled them, he said to himself, Soul, eat, drink, and en- 
Joy thyself, for thou hast goods laid up for thee for many 
years. Thou fool, said our Lord, this night shall God 
demand thy soul. Here, what the world calls wisdom God 
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calls folly. Let us understand that the Gospel neither 
proposes, encourages, nor smiles upon this material civili- 
zation, and never confounds it or inseparably connects it 
with moral and spiritual civilization,—that practice of 
justice and charity, that love of truth and sanctity which 
characterize the truly Christian nation. Let us understand 
this. Christianity judges not the eternal by the temporal, 

but the temporal by the eternal, the seen by the unseen, 

the human by the divine, and counts a thing good or evil 
as it does or does not contribute to the ultimate end of 
man, union with God in the beatific vision. In the judg- 
ment of the true Christian, that social or civilized state 
will rank highest which offers fewest obstacles to the 
growth of individuals in the peculiarly Christian virtues, 
and that nation will stand highest in which these virtues 
are most abundant, although it may be lowest in regard to 
trade, manufactures, agriculture, the mechanic arts, and 
military power, That poor beggar woman who truly loves 
her God, and lives the life of faith and hope, stands in- 
finitely above that proud lordling, rolling in wealth and 
thinking only of his own gratifications. Lazarus was infi- 
nitely above the rich man at whose gate he lay, and with 
the crumbs from whose table he begged to be fed. This 
isa solemn truth, if there be any truth in Christianity. 
Mr. Derby does not perhaps, any more than thousands of 
others, lay this to heart, and he may be unconsciously re- 

garding his work lly prosperity as the measure of his growth 
in sanctity; but even he dare not deny the superiority in 
the sight of God of Lazarus whose sores the dogs came and 
licked, to the rich man who fared sumptuously every day, 
and who when he died went to hell. Like too many of his 
countrymen, he no doubt associates poverty and sin, and 
wealth and virtue, but he knows that in doing so he is not 
judging as a Christian, hardly as a man of natural good 
sense, 

Now let us as Christians compare Catholic and non- 
Catholic nations. Mr. Derby asserts that the Catholic 
system has been attended by debasement and degradation, 
and that the Reformation has been attended with different 
results. Is this the fact? We will take a case the most 
favorable to the Protestant and the least favorable to the 
Catholic, that can be selected. We will take Protestant 
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England and Catholic Ireland. England is the country of 
all others in which Protestantism has had the fairest scope 
for its development, and where it has been best able 
during three hundred years to prove its capabilities. Catho- 
lic Ireland is the country of all others where Catholicity 
has labored under the greatest worldly disadvantages. 
Catholic Ireland has been governed as a conquered country, 
and governed too by Protestants. The government for 
three hundred years has been Protestant, and till within 
the last quarter of a century has done all in its power to 
trammel the Catholic religion, and to debase and degrade 
the Catholic population. It deprived Catholics of all polit- 
ical power; it robbed them of all their churches, schools, 
and seminaries, outlawed their religion, hunted down their 
clergy as wild beasts, and prohibited, by heavy penalties, all 
education by Catholics, even the teaching of letters to his 
child by a Catholic father. It seized all the revenues of 
the Church, confiscated the estates of Catholic proprietors, 
even prohibite “1 Catholics from acquiring landed property, 
or of owning a horse of more than five pounds value. In 
a word, the Protestant government aided by a Protestant 
faction in Ireland, far worse than the government itself, 
has during three hundred years done all in its power to 
impoverish, to debase, and brutalize the Catholic popula- 
tion. Well, compare Cathoiic Ireland and Protestant 
England as we find them to-day, and say which stands 
highest, judged by the Christian standard 2 I deny not 
that there are many Irishmen at home and abroad who 
are no credit to their religion ; [ deny not that there 
are many LIrishisms which are not to my taste, and 
that sometimes annoy me; but 10 man competent to 
judge can for one moment hesitate to assert that in a moral 
and religious poiut of view, in moral dignity of character, 
and in the peculiar Christian virtues, those which have the 
promise of eternal life, the pre-eminence belongs unmis- 
takably to the Catholic Irish. Catholic Ireland is far more 
moral than Protestant England, has absolutely and rela- 
tively fewer crimes, fewer vices, and far less intemperance. 
You look in vain for that moral debasement and degrada- 
tion among the Irish peasantry that you meet at every step 
in the English peasantry, operatives, and miners. Your 
humblest [Irishman who has not lost his religion, has a self- 
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respect, a politeness, an elevation of feeling, a true man- 
liness, a moral perception, a nobility of sentiment, that an 
Englishman of the same rank in life, not only has not, but 
is usually unable even to conceive. In all Catholic coun- 
tries you cannot fail toremark in the lower classes, if they 
retain their faith, that they are never so low as the cor- 
responding classes in other countries. They never feel 
that because they are poor they cease to be human, or that 
they are of a difierent nature from the rich. 

Catholic Ireland, I concede, is not as rich as Protes- 
tant England ; but when you take into consideration the 
circumstances in which the Catholic Irish have been placed, 
the legislation that for so long a time rendered their pro- 
perty, if they had any, insecure, and operated to prevent 
them from acquiring property, you must concede that in 
true industry and thrift, those cardinal virtues in the es- 
timation of New Englanders, they have proved themselves 
in no sense inferior to the English. We are more struck 
by the fact that they have been able to live, have contrived 
to keep soul and body together, than we are by the im- 
mense accumulations of Protestant England. In strength 
of body, in physical courage, in all manly exercises, in 
ingenuity, in all that tries or developes one’s manhood, 
the Irishman is at least equal to the Englishman of the 
same class. The English are superior to the Irish, only in 
the genius of organization,—a natural, not an acquired 
superiority. The Irish genius, like that of all the Celtic 
tribes, is disintezrating, and in politics yields to the 
English, as the old Gallic tribes yielded to the Romans 
although surpassing them in numbers, and equalling them 
in courage and military ardor. The reason of this differ- 
ence I cannot explain, but it is not owing to difference 
of religion, for it was as striking when England and 
Ireland were both Catholic as it is now. This genius of 
organization, which makes a people a king-people, and fits 
it to be a robber as well as a moral people, and its 
material conquests and accumulations, with the physical 
power growing out of them, are all that Protestant England 
can boast over Catholic Ireland. In all else, the Catholic 
Irish, allowance made for the oppression they have suf- 
fered from power in the hands of Protestants, are far above 
the Protestant English. The Protestant Englishman is 
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prouder ; does not doubt that he is a greater and a better 
man; he walks the earth with a sturdier step, and speaks 
in « louder and a gruffer tone ; but he will be found on 
examination to be inferior to the Catholic Irishman in 
mental quickness and activity, in intelligence, wisdom, 
virtue, politeness, and grace. 

But this is not all, nor the most. We would ask Mr. 
Derby to tell us what has during these three hundred years 
sustained the Catholic Irish, and saved them from utter 
moral debasement and degradation. The high moral 
character, the deep sense of religion, the stern virtues, 
the noble sentiments which mark the majority of the 
Catholic Irish, must be conceded ; but how have they 
maintained them in spite of the efforts made for three 
hundred years to brutalize them, and to crush the life out 
of them? How have they been able to preserve one of 
the finest national characters in the world, and to give to 
the humblest shealing a dignity and moral grandeur and 
beauty which not one of England’s proudest palaces can 
surpass ? No man can for one moment doubt that it has 
been the Catholic religion, the Catholic faith, the Catholic 
Church. <A Protestant people under similar circumstances, 
would have sunk to a condition but one remove from that 
of the brute creation. That it is Catholicity which has 
sustained the Irish in their virtues and noble sentiments 
is evident from the fact that the Irishman loses them the 
moment he loses his religion, or turns his back upon the 
old Church. The Protestant Irish have no superiority 
over the Protestant English. If, as is undeniable, the 
Catholic Irish are not utterly debased and degraded, and 
if it is due to the Catholic religion that they are not, 
how can Mr. Derby pretend that debasement and deer: da- 
tion necessarily attend the Catholic system? The Jurist 
would have a good case, if the facts did not hi: appen to be 
dead against him. As long as stands Catholic Ireland, 
so long he must concede that a Catholic people cannot by 
all the arts and contrivances, by all the malice and force 
of earth and hell, be utterly debased and degraded. 
Catholic Ireland, say what you will of her, stands there 
a living answer to the proud conceited P rotestant’s ch: inge 
that Catholicity is unfavorable to the refinement, the 
improvement, the civilization of the world, and we ask no 
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other answer to Mr. Derby’s ill-considered and ill-chosen 
argument against our religion. 

We are far from pretending that all in Catholic States 
satisfies us, and have no disposition to deny to Protestant 
States any thing good which they can claim as their own; 
but we tell Mr. Derby that if he speaks as a Christian, the 
refining, civilizing effects of the Reformation he assumes 
exist only in his imagination, or the exigencies of his argu- 
ment. They are nowhere to be seen. In Protestant 
countries you find in the middle classes a certain rough 
energy, « certain barbaric pride, which talks large, and 
which owing to its devotion to the world commands a cer- 
tain measure of material success, not ordinarily to be met 
with in Catholics devoted to their religion, but in the arts, 
graces, refinements, and charms of civilized life, the latter 
are every where in advance of the former. A careful com- 
parison of the two will establish the fact that in mate- 
rial civilization, in the purely material order, in which 
infidels and Christians stand on the same footing, Pro- 
testants take the precedence, though still behind the more 
advanced heathen nations of antiquity; but in that higber 
civilization which regards the heart and soul, and demands 
for its attainment and maintenance the Christian virtues, 
temper, and spirit, the only civilization the Christian 
prizes, Catholics take the precedence, in reality stand alone. 
We conclude, therefore, that theReformation, while it gives 
free scope to the material splendor and aggrandizement of a 
nation, tends directly to its moral debasement and degra- 
dation, and that Catholicity, while it detaches men from 
the world, moderates the desire for worldly goods, and there- 
fore in some measure checks the growth of a rank and poison- 
ous material civilization, fosters the spiritual, ennobles the 
soul, purifies the affections, elevates the sentiments, and 
renders man a higher and a more dignified being, and society 
more simple, just, and humane, in which moral worth is 
held in higher honor, and the poor and unfortunate are 
treated with more consideration, gentleness, and affection, 
nay, respect. 

We have treated this argument at greater length than 
its intrinsic importance demands, because it contains the 
only objection to Catholicity that has much _ practical 
weight with our non-Catholic countrymen, and because we 
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have wished to show that it is at bottom, so far as it is 
an argument at all, an argument against Christianity itself, 
and based upon principles which every one who believes in 
the Gospel does and must reject. Mr. Derby does not 
see this, because he does not see any difficulty in serving, 
at the same time, both God and mammon, or very clearly 
distinguish the worship of mammon from the worship of 
God. Yet nothing is more certain than that this devo- 
tion to the world, to the development and advancement of 
material civilization, which leads us to estimate nations and 
individuals by their wealth and worldly greatness, which 
treats the poor as vicious or criminal, and regards them 
as the curse and opprobrium of a country, which even our 
Protestant ministers eulogize from the pulpit, the press, 
and the rostrum, as an evidence of our enlightenment and 
true wisdom, is incompatible with the spirit of the Gospel, 
offensive to God, and injurious to society itself. It implies 
a forgetfulness of God, and the nations that forget God 
must sooner or later experience the fate of all the great 
nations of pagan antiquity. The men who live for this 
world, in the long run, lose this world and that which is to 
come ; and all experience proves that you can never in- 
crease a man’s happiness by enlarging his material pos- 
sessions. One of our old New England worthies, who 
amassed a large estate, and was a man of note in his day, 
used to say that he and his wife when married were both 
poor, that he told her he wished to be rich, but she told 
him that she did not wish to be rich, she only wished to 
be comfortable. “I have,” he would add, “ long since 
had my wish, but she has not yet had hers.’ He was a 
wiser man than Mr. Derby who said, “ If you would enrich 
a man, study not to increase his possessions, but to mode- 
rate his desires.” The contented poor man is richer than 
he whom the world calls rich, is in fact more independent, 
and can do more as he likes. Our desires increase with the 
increase of our riches, riches bring cares and responsibil- 
ities which render them a snare to the bad man, and a 
burden to the good man. 
But enough of this. We must proceed in our dissection 
to other, though hardly graver matters. 
“Again, let me recur to the origin of the Romish Church. — Its 
basis should be the Gospel. Here we have a safe starting-point. 
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All denominations recognize the mission of our Saviour, and the 
authority of the Gosp« Is, Acts, and E pistles. Now how far do these 
sacred books establis ‘i the faith, doctrines, and usages of the Romish 
Church? First, the Church of Rome relies upon the sixteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew, eighteenth verse, in which our Saviour says, 
‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my Church.” But we 
must remember that in the same chapter, verse twenty-third, our 
Saviour rebukes Peter in terms stronger than he used to any apostle, 
save Judas, who betrayed him, saying, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan, thou art an offence unto me.” And we must not forget that 
in the hour of trial Peter faltered, that he thrice denied our Lord, 
and, drawing a sword against the wishes of our Saviour, wounded a 
servant of the high-priest, because he stated the truth.”—p. 11. 


Mr. Derby would do well to remember that Catholics 
hold that our Lord himself founded the Church, not that 
men have founded it, whether on the Gospel-or any thing 
else. In the mind of the Catholic the Church is Jesus 
Christ’s own institution of the Gospel, and it is the Gospel 
instituted as a living kingdom, not as an abstract idea, or 
a dead book, that we embrace and hold to be authorita- 
tive. Out of the Church, and distinguished from her, 
there is no Gospel for men to appeal to, or to recognize as 
authority. The Gospel is what the Church teaches and 
administers. The written word can be cited against her 
only for the purpose of convicting her of contradicting her- 
self. For such a purpose you may cite it against her, but 
forno other. Mr, Derby is a lawyer, and should understand 
this. She is the court, and he must dispossess her before he 
can make her amenable to his reading of the law. But 
this by the way. 

Where our Lord says to Peter, “ Thou art Peter, and 
on this Rock I will build my Church,” he does not mean, 
Mr. Derby thinks, what he says, because he subsequently 
rebukes Peter in severer terms than he used to any other 
disciple save Judas. But did not our Lord know very well 
when he said, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonas, 
and I say unto thee, thou art Peter and upon this rock 
will I build my C hurch,” that he would also have occasion 
very soon to say unto him, “Go behind me, Satan ?” 
Whence then does it follow from the rebuke that the 
promise so formally made was not made, or that it was to 
be of none effect ? Mr. Derby must concede that, not- 
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withstanding the rebuke, Peter remained one of the 
twelve, and was commissioned and sent forth as an inspired 
Apostle, and, it seems to me, that if his reasoning is good 
against the Primacy, it is equally good against the Apostle- 
ship of Peter. Peter denied his Lord thrice, and even 
cursed and swore. In that he proved himself as unworthy 
of being an Apostle even as of being the prince of the 
Apostles. Yet our Lord did not exclude him frum the 
Apostolic college. The learned jurist forgets that our Lord 
in the promise spoke in the future, and that it was not till 
converted that Peter was to confirm his brethren. It 
was possible for Peter, through divine grace, to repent, and 
I have never heard it maintained that our Lord chose Peter 
because he was naturally a perfect character. ‘‘ Ye have 
not chosen me,” said our Lerd to all his Apostles, ‘ but 
I have chosen you.” ‘Their Apostleship stood not in 
human virtue, but in divine appointment, divine grace, 
and the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. So also the Pri- 
macy of Peter, and whatever the natural imperfections of 
Peter’s character, we suppose it lay in our Lord’s power 
to qualify him for the office to which he designated him, 
whether that office was the Primacy or some other. 

There is something hard-hearted and unchristian in our 
Protestant Jurist. We fear he has never learned to tem- 
per justice with mercy, and is very far from duly appre- 
ciating the infinite tenderness of the Gospel, or from 
sounding the depth of the riches of divine grace. He 
sees in our Lord’s severe language only an evidence of his 
anger to Peter, and concludes that our Lord could not 
have rebuked him without withdrawing the blessing he had 
pronounced upon him. He cannot understand that our 
Lord may rebuke in love, and chastise without anger. 
He will allow no space for repentance, no scope for mercy 
and forgiveness. He would have been greatly scandalized 
had he been present when our Lord dined with the Pharisee, 
and had seen him permit, while he sat at table, Mary 
Magdalen, the woman who had been a sinner, to wash his 
feet with her tears and wipe them with her hair. He most 
likely would have called for the police to transport her to 
the House of Correction. Alas! the smile of innocence 
can no longer light up any of our faces, but the tears of 
penitence may stream from the eyes of us all, and dear are 
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these tears to our Lord, who came to call not the just, but 
sinners to repentance, and who while we were yet sinners 
died for us, and opens his arms and his heart to the very 
chiefest of sinners, if he repents. He did not spurn the 
penitent Magdalen, but received her homage, bestowed on 
her the riches of his grace, and made her as conspicuous 
for her burning charity as she had been for her disorderly 
love. Mr. Derby, ourselves, and thousands of others need 
this example of the Magdalen, this assurance that the tears 
of the penitent sinner can cleanse, through grace, the soul 
from its pollutions, and open to us the doors of Paradise, 
to save us from despair, and to permit us to feel that, if, 
like her, we repent and bedew the feet of our Lord with 
our tears, he will not spurn us, but enrich us with his 
love. 

It is true, our Lord reproved Peter after he had blessed 
him and given him the promise; but not angrily, as if 
Peter had done something to forfeit his love. When our 
Lord said to his disciples that he “‘ must go to Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things from the ancients and the scribes 
and the chief priests, and be put to death, and the third 
day rise again,’ Peter rebuked him, and said, Lord, be it 
far from thee; this shall not be unto thee. But Peter 
said this, no doubt, as not understanding, at that time, 
that Christ must needs suffer, and from a tender love and 
respect to his Master. The reply of our Lord need not be 
taken in a harsh sense, and necessarily means no more 
than, Nay, Peter, in wishing these things not to befall me, 
thou savorest the things that be of men, not the things 
that be of God, and art opposed to me. These things 
must be, and instead of wishing to avert them, prepare to 
follow me, and suffer after my example. But be this as it 
may, why may it not be that our Lord chose Peter to be 
the prince of the Apostles, and the rock on which he would 
build his Church, because he was not free from human 
weakness, because he needed at times repentance and par- 
don, so that his elevation should not seem to be awarded 
to his natural virtues, so that he should find in it no temp- 
tation against humility , and so that it should be seen that 
his Church does not stand in human sagacity, wisdom, 
strength, or virtue, but in Divine grace, and the super- 

natural assistance of the Holy Ghost ? 
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“ Again, the Romish Church adverts to the gift of keys and 
relies on the nineteenth verse of the same chapter, “but the ancient 
fathers attached little importance to this verse which so closely pre- 
cedes the rebuke. Tertullian, of Carthage, who flourished in the 
next century after the apostles, says, ‘Clavem interpretationem legis.’ 
Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople, says, ‘ Clavis est scientia serip- 
turarum per quam aperitur janua veritatis.’ Chrysostom lived in 393. 
Eusebius, who lived in 290, born in Palestine in 265, an able and 
voluminous writer, calls the keys “ the word of God.” These seem to 
be the earliest and most authentic of ancient expositors, and I can 
refer you to these passages and all others | may cite. What be- 
comes, then, of the express delegation to St. Peter, claimed by the 


Romanists, of the exclusive custody of the gates of heaven.”—pp. 11, 
iz 


Suppose this were so, what then? Tertullian and 
Eusebius were no saints; the former lapsed into the 
Montanist heresy, and the latter was affected by Arian- 
ism. Whether they say what Mr. Derby alleges, we are 
unable to say, as he gives no reference, and we have 
not deemed it worth our while to search through their 
voluminous works to see if we could find the alleged pas- 
sages. According to Mr. Derby, or rather the Anglican 
divine from whom he cites him, Tertullian says, the “key 
is the interpretation of the Law.” This, if it means 
any thing, must mean that the key is that which unlocks, 
or discloses the sense or true meaning of the law. If then 
Tertullian refers to the keys which our Lord said he 
would give to Peter, he must mean that our Lord gave to 
Peter the power to interpret t and declare the true sense of 
the Law, that is, constituted him the judge of the law, 
as all Catholics hold. If Tertullian says what is alleged, 
he says nothing against the Catholic interpretation of the 
power of the keys. Eusebius, we are told, calls the keys 
“the word of God.” This hardly agrees with what Ter- 
tullian says, for the interpretation of the word, and the 
word of God itself, are not precisely the same ; but, sup- 
pose Eusebius does so call the keys, and that the keys are 
the word of God, it follows that as they were given to 
Peter, Peter received the word of God, and is constituted 
its keeper and interpreter. I see nothing in this incon- 
sistent with the Catholic interpretation of the text. 

I have not been able to verity the alleged citation from 
St. Chrysostom, and therefore know not, if he says it, 
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whether he is speaking of the keys given to Peter, or of 
some other key. He might very w ell s say what is alleged, 
for the science of the Scriptures must have been included 
in the gift of the keys; but St. Chrysostom repeatedly 
calls St. Peter the ‘“‘Mouth of the Disciples,’ the 
“Prince of the Apostles,’ the “ Foundation of the 
Church,” and distinctly asserts his primacy. In his third 
Homily on Penance, he says, ‘‘ Petrus ille apostolorum 
princeps, in Keclesia primus, amicus Christi, a revela- 
tionem ab hominibus non accepit, s hic 
Petrus (Petrum cum dico, Petram nomino | infragile m, 
erepidinem immobilem, apostolum magnum, primum dis- 
cipulorum, primum vocatum, et primum obedie ‘ntem) : 

ille non parvum facinus admisit, sed maximum, qui Dom- 
inum negavit: hoe dico, non justum accusans, sed tibi 
peenitentiz preebens occasionem, &c.”* St. Chrysostom 
says, also, what is very much to our purpose, in his sev- 
enth Oration, Adversus Judwos, “ Petrus itaque post 
gravem illam negationem, quoniam celeriter suum ipsius 
peceatum recordatus est. Nulloque accusante dixit pec- 
catum, flevitque amare; sic abluit illam abnegationem, 
ut etiam primus apostolorum fuerit | factus, eique totus 
terrarum orbis commissus fuerit.” Again, arguing 
against the Anomeans and Arians, the holy doctor says, 
“Nam Pater revelationem Filii Petro dedit. Filius vero 
et Patris et suam revelationem per totum orbem dissemi- 
navit, ac mortali homini omnem in celo potestatem dedit, 
dum claves i/li dedit.’ ** He gave to mortal man all power 
in heaven, when he delivered to him (Peter) the keys.” 
This is sufficient to show how St. Chrysostom understood 
the keys, and the primacy of Peter, and as Mr. Derby 
concedes his authority, we hope he will be satisfied. It 
is a good thing to go to the “fountain heads,” and per- 
haps had Mr. Derby gone there, he would not have writ- 
ten his Letters. But there was no need of citing the 
Fathers on this question, Every body knows that to 
deliver to one the keys, is symbolical of conferring power, 


*Tom. 11. p. 353. C.D. Leite the Latin, after Mr. Derby's ex- 
ample, and not the Greek. 

t Tom. 1, pp. 828, 829. ©. D. I cite the edition of Gaume 
Vratres. Paris, 1839, 

t In Mattheum, Homil. viv al. rv, Tom. VII. p. 617. D. See, 
also, p. 616. A. et seq. 
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and what power our Lord conferred on Peter under the 
emblem of the keys is manifest from His own words: 
“And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall 
be bound also in hee aven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
upon earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.”* This 
needs no comment. It is the unlimited power of binding 
and loosing, and that is all that I have ever understood 
the Church to mean by the power of the keys. 

The assertion of Mr. Derby that the Fathers do not 
seem to attach much importance to the text in question, 
may go for what it is worth. A gratuitous assertion re- 
quires no refutation. In the early ages of the Church, it 
was not necessary to defend the primacy of Peter, or of the 
Apostolic See, for it was not disputed, and hence St. 
Augustine says, ‘‘Rome has spoken, sentence is pro- 
nounced, the cause is finished.” The tradition was too 
fresh in men’s minds to be questioned, and we should nat- 
urally expect to find little in the early Fathers in defence 
of it. The Church teaches orally, and her doctors do not 
ordinarily write in defence of her doctrines unless they are 
misapprehended or controverted. But the primacy of Peter 
never rested on this text alone, and the Fathers may have 
found other arguments more to their purpose, and even 
though they understood this as the Church now under- 
stands it, they may, without meaning to question or to 
obscure that understanding, have, as they have so many 
other texts, accommodated it to other senses. 


“ Again, the Romish Church relies on the words spoken to St. 
Peter, “feed my sheep, feed my lambs,’ the words of our Saviour. 
But our Saviour said to all his apostles, indifferently, ‘feed ye, ‘ go 
into the pir world,’ ‘teach ye the gospel.’ W hater ver power 
was given to St. P eter was not delegated to his successors by any 
words [ find in the gospel. The Romish Church look principally 
to St. Peter, but it appears by holy writ that St. Paul was the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, and the principal if not the sole founder of 
the Church of Rome.”—p. 12. 


Suppose Mr. Derby is not able to find any words in 
the Gospel,—he means the Gospels,—which prove that 
the power, whatever it was, given to Peter was delegated 


* St. Matt. xvi. 19. 
NEW YORK SERIES.—VOL, II. NO, I. 4 
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to his successors, what does that prove? The Church is 
older than the Gospels, and was as completely con- 
stituted in all that is essential to her before a single one 
of the Gospels was written as she is now. If there is 
any truth at all in the Catholic Church, she receives her 
doctrine, her constitution, her laws, and her powers im- 
mediately from God, not through the medium of any 
written word whatever. This is her profession at any 
rate, and it is this profession you have to combat. The 
Church claims to have received the written word, but she 
must have existed before she received it, or else she could 
not have been its recipient. She does not concede that she 
has been created or constituted by the written word, as 
Mahometanism was instituted by the Koran. Our Lord, 
according to Catholics, founded a Church, instead 4 
writing a book as the Arabian impostor did, and 

Protestants, against all the reasons and facts in the case, 
pretend. Our learned jurist misconceives the case, and 
his evidence is irrelevant and inadmissible. Nothing can 
be concluded against the Church from the silence of the 
Gospels. If Mr. Derby could find in them any text that 
pid or by implication, denies that the power given 

) Peter descended to his successors, it would be to his 
aes ; for it would convict the Church of contradicting 
herself, since she teaches that the Gospels were given by 
divine inspiration, But their silence proves nothing, any 
more than a witness testifying that he did not see the ac- 
cused commit a certain crime, proves that he did not com- 
mit it. Yet we do not concede that the Gospels are ab- 
solutely silent on the point. The words of our Lord, ‘ Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my Church, and 
the gates ‘of hell shall not prevail against it,” plainly imply 
the continuance of Peter as its foundation. And how was 
he to continue, but in his successors ? 

The author promised to “test the claims and faith of 
the Church by those authorities on which the Church 
herself relies, the early Saints, Fathers, and Popes, such 
as Augustine, Clement, Irenwus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Eusebius, Jerome, Athanasius, Leo, and others, whom the 
Church reveres.” From these he was to draw his proofs, 
and only his i/ustrations from the Scriptures. That is, he 
undertook to refute the claims and faith of the Church 
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by those whom we regard as Catholic writers, and recog- 
nize as authorities in argument. Has he done it? Has 
he cited a single authority to the effect that the Church 
falsely claims that the power given to Peter as the Prince 
of the Apostles, as the Primate and visible head of the 
Church, descends to his successors? Not as we have 
seen. It is evident to common sense, if such Primacy 
was necessary to the Church in the time of Peter, when 
the Apostles were all living, all directed by the Holy 
Ghost, and all clothed with Apostolical authority in the 
whole Church, it was far more necessary after their death, 
and there remained, aside from the Apostolic See, no 
Apostolic power, as distinguished from the ordinary Epis- 
copal power. The Bishops succeed to the Apostles in 
the Episcopacy, in so far as the Apostles were Bishops, 
but not in the Apostleship, in so far as they were 
Apostles ; they succeed to the Episcopal, but not to the 
Apostolic power, and unless the successors of Peter suc- 
ceed to him in his Apostleship and Primacy, the Pri- 
macy and Apostleship expired with him and the rest 
of the Apostles, and no Apostolic power remains in the 
Church. The reason for continuing the Primacy of Peter 
after his death was far stronger than the reason for in- 
stituting it in his person. Hence, we find all the Fathers 
asserting its continuance in Peter’s successors. Thus 
St. Chrysostom, speaking of our Lord, says, ‘Cur san- 
guinem effudit? Ut has emeret oves, quas Petro et 
successoribus ejus tradidit.”* ‘ Manet,” says St. Leo 
Magnus, as cited by Father Cercia, “ dispositio veritatis, 
et Beatus Petrus in accepta fortitudine Petree perseverans, 
suscepta Ecclesia gubernacula non reliquit: perseverat 
videlicet Petrus et vivit in successoribus suis.” + 

That the bishops of Rome are the legitimate successors 
of Peter, and that he lives and speaks in them with the 
plenitude of the Apostolic authority, is the uniform tra- 
dition of the Church. To this fact may be cited St. 
Ireneeus, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, Eusebius, St. Athana- 
sius, Sozomen, Eulogius Alexandrinus, St. Ambrose, St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine, Prudentius, St. Prosper, Sulpitius, 


* De Sacerdotis, Lib, If., Tom. 1, p. 454. 
t Sermo. IT., de Anniv. Assumpt, sue, Tract. de Romano Pontifice, 
Sect. 1, Lect. XI. Neapoli, 1850, 
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Theodoret, Isidore, Freculphus, Addo Vienensis, the Popes 
Damasus, Innocent I., Leo Magnus, Gelasius, John IIL., 
Gregory Magnus, Adrian I., Nicholas [., indeed all the 
Popes who have written any thing touching the question, 
for they all with one accord claim to be successors of 
St. Peter, and to hold their authority on the ground of 
their being the occupants of his See. And to these we 
may add the testimony of the first five councils, which 
comprise together more than twelve lundred ancient 
bishops, the great majority of whom were Greeks.“ This 
is enough to satisfy any reasonable man acquainted with 
the subject, and a sufticient answer to Mr. Derby on his 
own grounds, for he promised to prove his case from our 
own witnesses. 

Mr. Derby pretends that whatever power was given to 
Peter, the same power was given to all the Apostles 
alike, because he said to all indifferently, ‘‘ feed ye,” ** go 
into all the world,” ‘‘ teach the Gospel.” But he forgets 
that our Lord did not say to all indifferently, *‘ feed my 
lambs,” ‘‘ feed my sheep,” but to Peter only. He said, 
indeed, to them all, go into all the world and teach the 
Gospel, and thus gave them Apostolic power, but to 
none of them save Peter did he deliver the keys, to none 
of them save Peter did he say, ‘when thou art converted 
confirm thy brethren,” to no other did he give the special 
eharge of his lambs, his sheep, his whole flock ; and there- 
fore St. Chrysostom, who probably understood the Scrip- 
tures and traditions of the Church as well as our New 
England jurist, calls Peter the Coryphzeus of the Apos- 
tles, and the head and mouth, caput et os, of the Apos- 
tolic body. 

Mr. Derby, furthermore, thinks that Paul, not Peter, 
planted the Church of Rome, and the primacy, if affirmed 
of any one should be affirmed of Paul and not of Peter. 
“The Romish Church,—-why could he not have written 
Roman, and thus have written good English ?—look 


* See Father Cercia’s work, just reterred to, Sect. II., Lect. L., 
where {the testimony of all these is cited at length, and which we 
would also give at length did our limits permit; and most of whom 
we shall have, perhaps, occasion to cite, as we proceed. On this whole 
question we refer Mr. Derby to the work we have cited, and also to 
the learned work on Zhe Primacy of the Apostolic See, by Archbishop 
Kenrick. 4th edition, Baltimore. 1855. 
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{looks) principally to Peter, but it appears from Holy 
writ that St. Paul was the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and the principal, if not the sole founder of the Church 
of Rome.” He jabors in the remainder of this second 
letter to prove this. We cite his proofs at length. 


“Tt is true the Lord appeared in a vision to St. Peter, to dispel 
his impressions as to the impurity of the Gentiles, but it does not 
appear that St. Peter, for many years, went out of Asia, while St. 
Paul, enlightened by a heav enly vision, and highly edueated, having 
been reared at Tarsus, distinguished for its schools, and at the feet 
of Gamaliel, a learned and leading Pharisee, and being born a Ro- 
man citizen, was converted to the faith, and sent forth the eloquent 
expounder of Christianity, and endowed also with the power of mir- 
acles. Refer to the Acts and Epistles. Who was the principal 
actor and author? St. Paul. How often did he visit Rome, and 
how long did he reside there? [le was there twice or thrice and 
for years. His epistles most of them bear date from Rome. Look 
at their conelusion. Read them all, and you will find he was in 
Asia, Egypt, Arabia, Thrace, Greece, Macedonia, Italy, Spain, and 
many other regions, founding churches and preaching the Gospel. 
Examine his Epistle to the Galatians from Rome, chapters one and 
two, from the fourteenth verse of the first, to the sixteenth verse of 
the second chapter, and note his remarkable narrative of the hea- 
venly vision, and his mission to the Gentiles. How it was three 
years after he commenced that mission, before he visited the disci- 
ples in Jerusalem, where he conferred with Peter and James, (the 
first bishop of Jerusalem,) the Lord’s brother, and after a visit of 
but fifteen days to Peter, left Judea for Cilicia and Syria; how he 
travelled on his mission for fourteen years, and then returned to 
Jerusalem where he found James and John, as well as Cephas, 
‘pillars of the Church,’ and Peter performing his mission to the ei 
cumceised ; how he met Peter at Antioch; how Peter at first asso- 
ciated with the Gentiles at meals, and when the Jews appeared 
withdrew, and how severely Paul reproved him for this teryiversa- 
tion, ‘and withstood him to the face beeause he was to be blamed.’ 
See Galatians 11: 11, 14, and note that he afterwards returned to 
Rome, and thence addresse | his apostolic letters to the bishops of 
various churches. Does not all this show any supremacy or infal- 
ibility on the part of St. Peter in the days of the Apostles? He 
may have subsequently visited Rome, and his martyrdom may have 
occurred there, and his blood have cemented the foundations of the 
Chureh which St. Paul had reared there, but St. Paul was the bold, 
learned, eloquent, and effective preacher of the Gospel to the 
heathen, and at least codrdinate with St. Peter, the oldest and pro- 
hably Jeast instructed of the Disciples, who must have been an old 
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man when he reached Rome more than eighteen years after the 
death of our Saviour.”—pp. 12—14. 


Is it not a little singular, if our jurist is right, that 
the Church of Rome never thought of claiming the Pri- 
macy for St. Paul instead of St. Peter? She must have 
known, if such was the fact, that St. Paul was her found- 
er and first Bishop ; how do you account, then, for her 
fixing upon Peter, according to Mr. Derby, a far less 
worthy character, and altogether inferior as a man and a 
scholar ? How do you account for the uniform tradition 
of the Church throughout the whole world, a tradition 
never questioned, so far as known, before the heretic 
Marsilius of Padua, in the fourteenth century, that Peter 
was the first Bishop of Rome? How account for the 
fact that, with such preponderating evidence as Mr. 
Derby supposes, in favor of St. Paul, there is not a ves- 
tige of proof that any one ever thought of calling the 
See of Rome St. Paul’s See ? Is it not the most rational 
solution of the difticulty, after all, to conclude that the 
Church of Rome had no option in the case, that she called 
the Roman See, Peter’s See, simply because it was his See, 
——a fact about which she could no more be mistaken than 
we about the fact who is at this moment Archbishop of New 
York. Perhaps the early Christians were not such blun- 
derheads as Mr, Derby would have us believe. The 
heretics of the early ages, like heretics in all ages, were 
an ignorant, blundering set, no doubt, and the remains 
we have of their writings and speculations indicate, as Cle- 
ment of Alexandria said of the Greeks, that “they could 
believe any thing save the truth ;” but all the remains 
we have of the early orthodox Christians, prove that they 
had, with the poor, the simple, the oppressed, the best 
talent of their age on their side. We do great injustice 
to the men who immediately succeeded the Apostles, if 
we suppose there were among them none who were men 
of enlarged and cultivated minds, of liberal education, 
and who were inferior to none in their times, or even in 
succeeding times. The fragments of their works which 
have escaped the wreck of time prove it. The second 
century was almost ushered in before the last of the 
Apostles, St. John, departed this life, and the men who. 
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were formed in that century, and wrote in it, or at the 
opening of the third, were men of learning, ability, and 
some of them of vast attainments. These were all men 
of whom the Christian world even to-day might be proud. 
When we come down later to the last half of the third 
century and to the fourth we find the Christian writers 
were the great men in genius, in talent, in learning, in 
philosophy, and eloquence e of their age, and of an age by 
no means sunk in gross ignorance and enveloped in thick 
darkness. Mr. Derby forgets that the Christian Church 
was founded in the most enlightened and cultivated epoch 
of antiquity, and was established in the most enlightened 
centres of the Roman empire, amidst the most violent 
opposition of the heathen world. If her first Apostles 
were chosen from the humbler classes of Judea, we must 
remember that they were supernaturally endowed, and not 
presume on their ignorance or that of the primitive be- 
lievers. The Acts of the early martyrs and confessors 
betray no such ignorance or credulity ¢ is is often supposed. 
Numerous councils had been held by the Christians prior 
to Constantine, and we find that when the Bishops from 
all parts of the world assembled at Nice in the beginning 
of the fourth century, they were all well aware of the 
faith and discipline of the Church, and that the Church 
herself was as thoroughly organized, had as regular an 
order, whether as to her government, her liturgy, or her 
modes of conducting her affairs, as at any subsequent pe- 
riod. Never was there a theory invented less necessary 
to explain the phenomena of Church history than the 
Theory of Development. 

Does Mr. Derby doubt that Luther performed as to 
the Reformation the part usually ascribed to him ? Does 
he consider it uncertain whether Luther did or did not 
publish his theses at Wittenberg, in 1517, and that he 
burnt at the same place the Papal Bull condemning his 
heresies ? Which was the greater event, the acts of Luther 
or the establishing of the Chair of Peter at Rome, the 
founding of the Church in the capital of heathenism ? 
What was to prevent St. Cyprian, St. Chrysostom, or St. 
Ambrose from being as well informed of the latter as Mr. 
Derby is of the former ? They were nearer in space and 
time to the event than he is to Luther. They lived in 
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one and the same empire, under one and the same gov- 
ernment, and the means of communication of all parts of 
the empire with Rome, prior to the irruption of the Bar- 
barians, were neither few nor difficult, nor even dilatory. 
Just suppose, what is very supposable, that the early 
Christians of the empire took a deep interest in their 
religion, and that they knew as well what they were 
about as Mr. Derby knows what he is about, and the tra- 
dition that the Sce of Rome was Peter’s See becomes 
conclusive, and can be questioned by no honest man ca- 
pable of reasoning on such subjects. 

Mr. Derby concludes that St. Peter did not, and that 
St. Paul did, plant the Church of Rome. But he ad- 
duces no evidence that St. Paul was ever Bishop of Rome, 
or that St. Peter was not the first Bishop, and therefore 
the founder of the See. To establish the claims of Peter 
it is not necessary to suppose that he was the first who 
proclaimed the Gospel in the city of Rome, or that when 
he transferred his chair from Antioch to Rome, there 
were no Christian converts there. It is only necessary to 
prove that he established his See there. Certain it is that 
St. Paul was not the first to plant the Christian faith in 
the Eternal City ; for we learn from his Epistle to the 
Romans, written before he had visited Rome, that there 
were Christians and converts both from the Jews and 
Gentiles there, whose faith was spoken of in all the world. 
St. Paul, indeed, resided some time at Rome, and labored 
as an Apostle there, but that does not prove that he was 
or that St. Peter was not the Bishop, any more than the 
labors of Archbishop Bedini as Secretary of the Propa- 
ganda prove that he is and that Pius the Ninth is not 
the Supreme Pontiff. St. Paul was the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, but that does not make him the Primate of the 
Church, or make it not true that our Lord committed to 
Peter the care of the whole flock, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. That he labored with Peter in founding the Church 
of Rome we do not deny, and therefore to this day Rome 
honors him as one of the patrons of her See, and the 
Popes in their official documents invoke him along with 
St. Peter. 

That St. Peter was guilty of “ tergiversation” at An- 
tioch and that St. Paul withstood him to the face is not 
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certain, and till its certainty is established we cannot 
be called upon to respond to the allegation. It is not 
certain that the Cephas spoken of in the text was Peter the 
Apostle, and if he was, it does not follow that Paul re- 
prehended him otherwise than as an inferior may repre- 
hend a superior. We know elsewhere that St. Peter and 
St. Paul agreed as to the binding nature of the Jewish 
law, and the dispute between them at Antioch, if dispute 
there was, did not concern doctrine, but the propriety 
or impropriety of Peter’s avoiding, in the presence of the 
Jews, eating with the Gentiles. The very worst that can 
be said is that the conduct of Cephas was reprehensible. 
Even if this Cephas was Peter the Apostle, it proves 
nothing against his infallibility, and at most would only 
prove that he was not impeccable. Now no man, however 
strongly he asserts the infallibility of the Pope in teach- 
ing, maintains that he is impeccable in his personal con- 
duct. Popes go to confession, and to simple priests, as 
the rest of us. But Mr. Derby forgets that St. Peter 
was an inspired Apostle, and that therefore his teaching 
was infallible, even on Protestant principles. If he be- 
lieves the Apostles were inspired by the Holy Ghost and 
divinely assisted to teach, he must take care how he im- 
pugns Peter’s infallibility. 

But enough for the present. We have dwelt at great 
length upon the et letter of Mr. Derby, because we 
have wished to meet fairly and to the advantage of our 
readers the points he has made. Nearly all the important 
matter of his whole book he touches upon in this Letter. 
We shall pass more lightly and more rapidly over the 
rest. But our readers must have patience with us, for 
we write not solely for Mr. Derby’s special benefit, or for 
the sole purpose of refuting his assertions in the respect 
that they are his. In refuting him, we refute the whole 
class of popular anti-Popery writers, and perform a dis- 
agreeable, though perhaps not a useless task. 
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Art. III.—Philosophie et Religion. Dignité de la Rai- 
son humaine et Necessité de la Révelation Divine. 
Par H. L. C. Maret. Paris: Leroux et Jouby. 1856. 
8vo., pp. 554. 


M. Marner is dean of the Theological Faculty of Paris 
and a professor of the Sorbonne. He is f favorably known 
as the author of an Essay on Pantheism in Modern So- 
ciety, published in 1840, and a more recent work, entitled 
Theodicée Chrétienne, a work, however, which we have 
not seen. The volume before us, briefly noticed in this 
Review for last October, is the first volume of a great 
work on Philosophy and Religion, intended to be complet- 
ed in six volumes. It is in the form of lectures, and oc- 
casionally recalls by its language, its thoughts, and its 
method of exposition the philosophical lectures of the 
eloquent and brilliant Cousin, really, with all his errors, 
one of the greatest philosophers France has hitherto pro- 
duced. Inferior to Cousin in power and originality of 
genius, in vigor and freshness of thought, he is superior 
to him in the soundness of his judgment and the justness 
of his views. He has evidently profited largely by the 
labors of the Eclectic School, especially in the history of 
philosophical systems, and follows it more closely in some 
respects than we could wish; but he is, after all, a truer 
Eclectic than Cousin, whom we must always respect as 
our former master, and really has a doctrine which solves 
all systems and reintegrates their several elements of truth 
in a higher unity. He steers clear in his principles alike of 
modern psychologism and the ontologism of the heterodox 
Germans, and avoids the exaggerations of the Traditional- 
ists on the one hand, and of the Rationalists on the other. 
We know no work of the sort that, upon the whole, we 
an more conscientiously recommend to our young students 
of philos: yphy. 

The present volume, though really introductory to 
those which are to follow, is complete in itself. It is 
devoted to the discussion of the Dignity of human Rea- 
son against the Skeptics and the Traditionalists, and the 
insufticiency of reason and the necessity of Divine Reve- 
lation against the Rationalists and those who assert the 
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sufficiency of nature. The first part is chiefly taken up 
with the assertion and vindication of the prerogatives of 
reason, and an exposition and criticism of the several 
philosophical systems which have obtained from Plato 
down to Cousin. In the history and exposition of systems, 
the author falls into the error, as we regard it, of explain- 
ing them by their dominant psychological principle, and 
of classifying them according to their respective views of 
the origin of human knowledge, rather than according 
to their respective manners of viewing and explaining 
reality, and therefore of making philosophy a doctrine 
of science, rather than the science of things and their 
causes, human or divine. It is only since Descartes that 
philosophy has been reduced to a mere doctrine of science, 
a miserable psychologism. With the ancients it was the 
science of things, and sought to explain reality. Plato’s 
problem was not, “ How, or by what faculty do we know? 
but, what must we know in order to have real science or 
knowledge?” His purpose was not to prove that we have 
a faculty of knowing the non-sensible, but that all real 
knowledge consists in knowing the non-sensible, ideas, or 
intelligibles, which, according to him, are the essences of 
things, the real things or existences themselves. 

We should, also, differ with M. Maret and others as 
to the true historical starting-point of philosophy. He sup- 
poses, as do many others, that philosophy, properly so 
called, originated with the Greeks, and had its first feeble 
beginnings in the crude speculations of the Ionian school. 
We are unable to believe this, and could as easily believe 
that modern philosophy began with the materialism of 
the last century, and that there were no philosophers, 
properly so called, before Locke and Condillac. Truth is 
older than error, and men begin in the true, not the false. 
Philosophy did not begin with the Greeks, comparatively 
a modern people. Plato draws from an older school than 
that of Socrates, older even than the school of Pythago- 
ras, or that of Thales, and is to be regarded as a restorer 
of the ancient wisdom rather than an original inventor. 
His great master was Pythagoras, and both he and his 
master travelled in the mysterious East, and drew from a 
learning which flourished long ages before either of them 
was born. M. Maret, though teaching a philosophy quite 
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new in relation to the reigning French school of the last 
century, does nothing in reality but continue the tradi- 
tion of sound philosophy in all times, from which the 
greater part of Gentile philosophy, as well as modern 
Cartesianism and its psychologic offspring, was a depart- 
ure. 

We agree, for the most part, with the learned author 
in his estimate of the several systems he analyzes, with 
the exception of the Cartesian. It may be all our fault, 
but we fear it is not in the power of mortal man to per- 
suade us that Descartes deserved even to be named among 
philosophers. He was what Pére Gratry calls a Sophist. 
Even as expounded by M. Maret, his system is nothing 
but a modified conceptualism, resting entirely on thought 
regarded as a purely psychological fact. We see in its 
author no indications of a true metaphysical genius, and 
no respectable philosophic erudition. There are no doubt 
true things in his system, for the human mind can never 
be wholly false, but he holds what truth he has as an in- 
consequence. ‘Take his starting-point, free his system 
from its inconsequences and inconsistencies, and it is the 
pure subjective Idealism of Kant, or the pure Egoism of 
Fichte. He places all evidence in ideas, and makes all 
ideas, when consistent with himself, pure conceptions ; 
and conceptions, as he defines them, are modes or affec- 
tions of the subject. M. Maret has affinities with Pére 
Malebranche, but he has, in reality, none with Descartes. 
He is in his system,—perhaps not always in his method 
or manner of explaining himself,—an intuitionist, therefore 
a realist, holding that the mind has and can have no 
pure conceptions. We were sorry to find Balmes forming 
a favorable estimate of Descartes, and we cannot excuse 
Pére Gratry’s excessive admiration of this shallow sophist. 
Pére Malebranche we respect as a philosopher. He was 
infinitely superior to Descartes, and ought never to be 
reckoned as a Cartesian. He retained, indeed, grave 
errors from Cartesianism, but his own philosophy i is of 
another order, rests on a different basis, and follows a dif- 
ferent method. But these dissidences,—as well as some 
others, we shall express before we close,—from our truly 
learned and philosophic author, are of no great impor- 
tance, and detract nothing from the substantial merits 
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of his work. His philosophy, at bottom, is what we our- 
selves hold, and have defended for years in the pages of 
this Review. 

M. Maret’s great merit, and a great merit it is, con- 
sists in his maint: ining, after Plato, the objectivity of 
ideas, and after St. Augustine, the identity of ideas, 
objectively taken, with the Divine Intelligence, and i 
adopting and defending the intuitive method, which re- 
quires us to treat the dialectic and syllogistic methods 
as secondary, or as simply two forms of reasoning operat- 
ing on intuitive data, and never transcending them. The 
syllogism, or method of deduction, is simply analysis, and 
an give only the contents of the subject analyzed. It 
cannot itself furnish premises or advance science, as to its 
matter, beyond the premises from which it operates. It 
distinguishes, clears up, or draws forth the matter con- 
tained in them, and renders explicit what before was im 
plicit, but it can do nothing more. Dialectics, or the 
inductive method, by which, in contemplation, we pass 
from the consideration of particulars to that of universals, 
cannot itself, any more than the syllogism, furnish pre- 
mises, Pére Gratry to the contrary notwithstanding, for 
it cannot ascend to or introduce to the mind a univer- 
sal not given intuitively along with the particulars. Both 
processes are legitimate, are necessary in their place ; but 
both are secondary, both are in the reflective order, and 
dependent on intuition without or beyond which neither 
of them can operate. 

According to a recent decision of the Congregation of 
the Index against the Traditionalists, or in the question 
between them and the Rationalists, the existence of God 
may be proved with certainty by natural reason. This 
decision, in our judgment, imposes upon us the necessity 
of adopting and defending the intuitive method, for with- 
out intuition of God, or of that which ontologically is 
God, we cannot in any possible way prove or demonstrate 
by natural reason that God exists. The syllogistic, de- 
ductive, or analytic process is that by which from univer- 
sals we deduce or descend to particulars ; but we cannot 
deduce or descend to particulars from a universal not 
given in intuition, or any particulars not contained in the 
universal. God cannot be deduced from a universal, 
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given or not given, for he is not a particular, since he is 
himself universal, the universal of universals, Dialect- 
ics or induction, defined to be the process of ascending . 
from particulars to the universal, and therefore called the 
synthetic method, cannot enable us to ascend to a uni- 
versal not intuitively given along with the particulars, A 
universal not so given, or formed from the intuition of 
only particulars, would be only a generalization or a clas- 
sification, a pure mental conception, an abstraction, and 
no objective reality at all, as we proved at length in our 
criticism of Pére Gratry’s Logic, in this Review tor July, 
1856. 

Here is the difficulty. Neither deduction nor induction 
can give us any objective reality not intuitively presented. 
Balmes feels the difficulty, but afraid to say that we have 
intuition of real and nece ssary being, for that would imply 
that we have intuition of God, confesses, though aware that 
the conception of real and necessary being underlies all our 
conceptions, that he does not know how to answer it, and 
thus leaves the fundamental problem of science unsolved, 
with an intimation that it cannot be solved, Some of 
our psychological friends, in happy unconsciousness of any 
difficulty in the case, restrict all intuition to particulars, 
to the finite and the contingent. But they would oblige 
us, if they would explain how it is possible to prove, in- 
ductively or deductively, the existence of a reality which 
transcends the finite and the contingent, and which is in 
no form or manner intuitively presented to the mind ; 
for we very frankly confess that we have and can con- 
ceive no process of reasoning that is possible without 
intuitive data, or by which we can attain to a reality 
which is not, either synthetically or analytically, con- 
tained in them. If God is not given in the intuitive 
data, we can neither rise nor descend from them to him ; 
if he is given in them, we have intuition of him in our 
intuition of them. 

Many worthy persons, we are aware, hesitate to adopt 
the intuitive method, because they fear that it would re- 
quire them to maintain that we can have the intuitive 
vision of God enjoyed by the Saints in Heaven by our 
simple natural light, which all our theologians teach is 
possible only by the ‘light of glory or exs supernaturale. 
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We respect their hesitation, but their fear is unfounded. 
No man in his senses maintains that the intuitive vision 
of God enjoyed by the Blest is possible by the simple 
light of natural reason, or even by natural reason illu- 
mined by the supernatural light of faith. We assert by 
the natural intuition of God nothing of the sort. That 
vision is intrinsic, the view of God as he is in himself, 
his own interior life and essence ; but our natural intui- 
tion of God is extrinsic, apprehensive, not comprehensive, 
and is a view of God as he is in relation to our intellect, 
as the principle and immediate object of our intelligence, 
not as he is in himself, or in his essence. We see him 
only as the Idea, the Intelligible, the type and cause of 
creatures, and therefore as the principle and necessary 
element of our intelligence. This element to which 
is reducible what philosophers call necessary ideas, neces- 
sary truths, first truths, eternal truths, &c., is intuitively 
presented, for without it there is and can be no intellec- 
tual operation, and in point of fact no human intellect 
itself ; and hence it is that we are never able to stop with 
the finite and the contingent, but are obliged, as the in- 
ductive philosophers allege, to assert at every moment 
the infinite and the necessary, not as an abstraction, a 
mental conception, but as an objective reality. All the 
reasonings ever adopted or that ever can be adopted to 
prove the existence of God demand, as their principle, 
the conception of the infinite and the necessary, and this 
conception, if formed by the mind from the generalization 
of the finite and the contingent, without intuition of real 
and necessary being, is an abstraction, and like all ab- 
stractions, objectively null. 

The failure to recognize this intuition is what ruined 
the dialectic philosophy of the seventeenth century, which 
Pére Gratry is laboring so enthusiastically to revive, and 
the logical consequences of which are to be seen in the 
Sensism and Atheism which followed, and from which we 
are even now only slowly recovering. That philosophy 
overlooks intuition and founds all on conceptions defined 
to be modes or affections of the subject. Hence the God 
it asserts is simply a mental conception, an abstraction, 
and no real, living God at all. Descartes no doubt 
labored hard to prove that the idea in the mind of the 
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infinite and the necessary, is not a purely mental concep- 
tion, but his success did not respond to his industry or 
his wood intention. Conceptions can give only concep- 
tions,—0 x 0=0. As a man, as a Christian, Descartes 
believed, no doubt, in a living God ; but as a philosopher 
he asserted only an abstract God. 

Others, again, hesitate to adopt the intuitive method, 
because they fail to observe that nobody pretends that we 
can know without reflection, study, or instruction, that the 
Idea, the Intelligible, the necessary entity, or real and ne- 
cessary being, affirmed to us in intuition, is God, or 
that it can be proved to be God without reasoning, both 
inductive and deductive, that is, without dialectics and 
the syllogism. No one thinks of superseding the necessity 
of reasoning on the subject, and we certainly do not dis- 
mite, in its place and with its proper conditions, the 
validity of the reasoning of St. Anselm, St. Thomas, or 
even the Bridgewater Treatises in proof of the existence 
of God. We only say that to the validity of that reason- 
ing a prior fact, tacitly assumed by it, but of which it 
takes no account, must be recognized, namely, the intui- 
tion of the Intelligible, the infinite, the necessary, the 
perfect, that is, real and necessary being, the intelligible 
element of all thought and the principle of all reasoning. 
That must be intuitively presented, but we do not say 
that we do or that we must know intuitively that it is God. 
St. Anselm concludes the existence of God from the idea 
of the most perfect being, than which nothing greater can 
be conceived. If he stops there, he concludes only an ab- 
stract God, and offers no refutation of Atheism. St. 
Thomas sees this, and hence refutes and rejects St. An- 
selm’s argument, as he understands it. The conclusion is 
valid only on the condition that the idea is taken to be the 
intuition of most perfect or real and necessary being. 
Taking the idea as an intuition, the argument is conclusive; 
taking it as a mental conception, or as a conception formed 
from the intuition of the finite, the imperfect, or the con- 
tingent alone, it is not so much as an ingenious sophism. 
St. “Anselm, Descartes, and all Pére Gratry’s dialectic phi- 
losophers, fail to recognize distinctly the tact that concep- 
tions or ideas without intuitions are null, are abstractions, 
and affirm no reality beyond the human mind itself. This 
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point Kant has for ever settled, and it is really one of the 
most important steps made by modern philosophy. 
Aristotle, and St. Thomas after him, concludes the 
existence of God from the necessity of a prime-mover 
or of the actual to reduce the potential to act. We 
accept the argument, providing you concede us intuition of 
the principle on which it rests, namely, the necessity al- 
leged. This necessity is, in the argument, the universal, 
and must itself be intuitive, or nothing can be concluded 
from it. But this necessity itself, what is it ? Does it 
exist only in the mind, or does it exist out of it? If only 
in the mind, it is subjective, and your conclusion contains 
no objective reality. If out of the mind, it must be being, 
real and necessary being, and intuition of it is intuition of 
that which is God, therefore, in reality, of God himself. 
Hither then we have intuition of real and necessary being, 
which is God, or his existence cannot be proved by natural 
reason, since every conceivable argument for his existence de- 
mands that intuition as its principle. No doubt, the judg- 
ment, real and necessary being is, and the judgment, God is, 
or real and necessary being is God, are formally or subjec- 
tively distinguishable; and it is precisely on this fact that 
the conceptualists found their objections to the intuitionists. 
The judgment, real and necessary being is, is an intuitive 
judgment; the judgment, real and necessary being is God, 
or God is, is not an intuitive, but a reflective judgment. 
Hence as this formal judgment is obtained only by reflec- 
tion, by reasoning, by argument, the conceptualists assert 
truly, from the psychological point of view, that the exist- 
ence of God is not intuitively given. Not intuitively given 
as a conception, conceded, for no conception is intuitive ; 
but not really given, or given intuitively as an objective 
reality we deny; for objectively, in the real order, the 
judgment, real and necessary being is, and the judgment 
God is, are one and the same, since all theologians agree that 
God is real and necessary being—ens necessarium et reale, 
or ens simpliciter, as distinguished from ens secundum 
quid,—creature, or created existence; and this is all that the 
intuitionist ever dreams of asserting, when he asserts that 
God affirms himself to us in direct and immediate intuition. 
We never pretend that he affirms himself, conceptually as 
God, but really, as real and necessary being, as the Idea, or 
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the Intelligible. The difficulty of the conceptualists or 
psychologists arises from the fact that they confound intui- 
tion with conception, and will not allow that any thing is 
given in the intuition, which is not formally embraced in 
the conception. In other words, they confound the intui- 
tive order with the reflective, and the ontological with the 
psychological. 

The conceptualists would be relieved of this and many 
other difficulties, if they could for once place themselves 
at the point of view of the intuitionists or ontologists, or 
if they would take the pains to understand before attempt- 
ing to refute them. Ontologists profess to speak accord- 
ing to the order of things, not according to the order of 
conceptions. When Gioberti speaks of the ideal formula, 
defines it to be ens creat existentias, and calls it the pri- 
mum philosophicum, he speaks of the real, intuitive formula, 
not of the conceptual. He presents this formula as the 
primum both of things and of science. Therefore con- 
cludes a psychological friend of ours, “ When the baby 
tumbles over the leg of a table, the formula by which he 
expresses the fact is, ens creat existentiam, Being creates 
existence.” This may pass as a witticism with the multi- 
tude, but as an argument or an illustration it is not re- 
markably clever. Our esteemed friend would find, perhaps, 
if he were to analyze the fact which he adduces, and reduce 
it to its elements, that it contains as its ideal element, the 
formula which appears to him so absurd. Yet what he 
should have noted is that the formula in question is as- 
serted as the ideal or real formula, and the real not the 
conceptional principle, the non-empirical not the empirical 
element of all human thought. The formulais what Kant 
would call a synthetic judgment a priori, not an empirical 
judgment, but a judgment which precedes all experience, 
and is the necessary condition of all experience, or that 
which renders experience possible. It enters into all ex- 
perience as its idea] principle and basis. It is at once 
the primum of things and the primum of science, the pri- 
mum ontologicum and the primum psychologicum,—onto- 
logical in that it is real and necessary being affirming itself, 
and psychological in that it is real and necessary being 
affirming itself to our intellect, which it in affirming itself 
creates and constitutes. It is the permanent ideal element 
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of all our knowledge, but not therefore does it follow that 
every conception, every fact of experience, takes the form, 
Being creates existence, or existences. Perhaps the ma- 
jority of men never in their whole lives conceive it dis- 
tinctly, or distinguish it from the facts of experience. Our 
friend to whom we refer, notwithstanding all the pains we 
have taken with him, does not yet understand it, and we 
are afraid he never will. But that does not prevent him 
from saving his soul, or being in many departments of life 
a very useful man in his day and generation. All men 
have not the same gifts. 

The ideal formula is intended, by those who defend it, 
to express the intuitive principle of all our judgments, the 
Divine judgment which all our judgments copy or imitate. 
As the ideal, the intelligible, it is the basis of all our 
knowledge, and enters into all our judgments ; but not 
therefore is it the empirical form of all our judgments, nor 
are all our judgments intuitive. It is not ow judgment 
at all, but is precisely that in our judgments which is not 
ours. Our judgments demand it, presuppose it, but in so 
far as ours they are formed by reflection, by contemplation, 
by experience. 

The conceptualists find it difficult to understand the 
intuitive method because they do not regard ideas as objec- 
tive, or if they do, they fail to perceive their identity with 
the Divine Intelligence, and therefore with God himself. 
They regard them as affections or products of our intellect, 
or it may be, as something distinct from God which he 
implants in our minds, and therefore termed innate. The 
psychological friend already cited, thinks that he suffi- 
ciently explains the matter by saying that they are fur- 
nished by the cntellectus agens, or active intellect, asserted 
by the Peripatetics. But what is this intellectus agens 
itself? Is it our intellect, the noetic faculty of the human 
soul? Then the ideas, the intelligibles, the necessary 
truths it furnishes, are products of the subject, the mind’s 
own products or affections, not objects apprehended by it, 
and therefore introduce us to no objective reality at all. 
Is the intellectus agens the Divine Intellect, presenting 
us the necessary ideas in presenting itself ? Then you 
must accept the intuitive method, and the very ideal for- 
mula you seek to cover with ridicule. You assert the very 
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doctrine you labor to refute. Is it neither one nor the 
other,—the ens in genere of Rosmini, the impersonal rea- 
son of Cousin, which is Divine and yet not God ? But 
what is neither God nor creature is not at all. Between 
God and creature there is and can be no middle existence, 
and no middle term but the creative act of God. What 
is not God is creature, and what is not creature is God. 
There is no mundus logicus between them. The possible 
world exists only in God, and what exists in God is God 
himself. The world of abstractions which is sometimes 
talked about as if it were neither God nor creature, but 
something independent of both, and even governing both, 
is, in so far as neither one nor the other, nothing. There 
are no abstractions in nature, and abstractions are simply 
the conceptions of our own minds operating on intuition. 
The scholastics, though not careful always to note this 
fact, do not maintain any thing to the contrary, and 
usually take it for granted. St. Thomas, if we understand 
him, does not regard the intellectus agens as a created in- 
tellect, but as our participation of the Divine, uncreated 
Intellect, that is to say, God himself in his relation to our 
intellect, or as we say, God as the Intelligible. It is not 
every man who calls himself a Thomist that understands 
St. Thomas. 

But our psychologists proceed on the supposition that 
in the facts of knowledge, man, supposing him to be sus- 
tained in existence, suftices for himself, and they never un- 
derstand that the Divine concurrence as the Intelligible is 
as necessary in order to enable him to know, as is the 
Divine concurrence as Being in order to enable him to 
exist. As profoundly as many of them have investigated 
the conditions of knowledge on the side of the subject, they 
have forgotten generally to investigate them on the side of 
the object. They make all facts of knowledge purely 
human, and leave God out of the account, and they, fur- 
thermore, make them all purely psychological, and re- 
cognize no activity in their production, but the activity of 
the soul itself. Here is their capital mistake,—a mistake 
as capital as would be that of regarding the soul as an in- 
dependent existence. There can no more be a fact of 
knowledge without an objective activity, than there can be 
without a subjective activity. This is recognized by 
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Cousin, and has been proved, although abused, by Pierre 
Leroux, and in proving it, he has made a contribution to 
modern philosophy that his wildness and extravagance in 
regard to other matters have prevented from being generally 
appreciated according to its merits. In consequence of 
overlooking the activity of the Intelligible in the fact of 
intuition, and placing all the activity on the side of the 
subject in intuition as well as in conception, the psycholo- 
gists have failed to recognize the objectivity of ideas, which 
Plato had long ago clearly established, and which Aristotle 
really accepts, though he rejects the term idea, and sub- 
stitutes that of princ “iple. 

We are not writing for tyros in philosophy, and there- 
fore do not deem it necessary to enumerate the ideas and 
principles which compose the ideal or intelligible world. 
Every body likely to read our philosophical articles knows 
that there is in some form and in some manner present 
to our minds a non-sensible world, a world of necessary 
ideas, or eternal truths, which enters into all our intellec- 
tual operations, and is the principle and basis of all our 
sciences, physical, metaphysical, and ethical. We cannot 
speak of an effect without thinking cause, of a particular 
cause without thinking a universal cause 5 of the con- 
tingent without thinking the necessary ; of the finite 
without thinking the infinite ; ; of beautiful ‘things without 
thinking beauty, that by which all beautiful things are 
beautiful—the beautiful in itse If; of good actions without 
thinking goodness, that by which all good actions are 
good, the good in itself, and so in many other instances, 
which will re: adily occur to the reader. The question to 
be settled is, what are these absolute, these necessary 
ideas? Are they objects of the human mind, realities 
existing independent of it ? Or, are they the necessary 
forms or conceptions of our understanding ? The psy- 
chologists or conceptualists hold the latter, and this we 
regard as their fundamental error, an error held by 
Abelard, and opposed by Guillaume de C hampeaux and 
the old Realists. Plato held them to be objects of the 
noetie faculty of the soul, really existing independently 
of the human mind. This was the doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine, of St. Anselm, and in reality of St. Thomas, al- 
though St. Thomas seems at times to regard them as 
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representatives of the objective realities rather than as 
those realities themselves. Balmes regards them general- 
ly as representatives of the object, seldom as the object 
itself. He appears to have been led to take this view by 
the old Peripatetic doctrine, that the soul knows only in 
itself, and therefore never sees immediately things them- 
selves, and sees them at all only through their represen- 
tatives, their species or phantasms. This Peripatetic doc- 
trine seems to have originated in the truth, not well com- 
prehended by Aristotle and his followers, that created or 
contingent things are not intelligible in or of themselves, 
and hence cannot be apprehended by the mind without 
an intelligible medium. This we hold to be true, but not 
precisely in the Aristotelian sense. Reid dispelled, for- 
ever, the Peripatetic phantasms, and proved that in sensi- 
bles we perceive the things themselves, not their images, 
phantasms, or immaterial representatives. Malebranche, 
atter Plato and St. Augustine and others, had previously 
done the same thing in regard to the non-sensible world. 
The things supposed to be represented by the intelligible 
species, or by ideas, are themselves intelligibles, and there- 
fore cognizable or evident per se. They are all resolvable, 
as far as we are now considering them, into real and ne- 
cessary being, and real and necessary being i is intelligible 
by its own light, and all that is intelligible by its own 
light. It needs only to be presented to the mind to be 
beheld. There is no need and no room between it and 
our mind for representative ideas. The being itself is as 
intelligible as can be its idea or representation. Nothing 
can make it plainer, more intelligible, or bring it into 
closer contact with the mind. Ina word the re: alities, if 
realities, represented by the ideas we speak of, are them- 
selves as near and as open to the mind as the ideas or rep- 
resentatives. The intellectus agens, supposed to furnish 
the representative ideas, if not the human intellect, as 
St. Thomas certainly did not hold it to be, is itself the 
idea, and the idea is not the representative of the 
intelligible reality, but that reality itself. The ideas are 
in that intellect, and it presents them in presenting it- 
self intuitively to our intellect, and hence the ‘atellectus 
agens of Aristotle and the schoolmen is identically the 
Intelligible, or God aftirming himself intuitively as the 
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Intelligible, as maintained by Gioberti, and virtually by 
Cousin, who represents these ideas to be constitutive 
of the impersonal or objective reason, which he calls 
Divine. The only error of Cousin on this point is, first, 
in not sufficiently distinguishing the objective from the 
subjective reason, and second, in “hesitating to assert the 
identity of the objective reason with the Divine Intelli- 
gence, and therefore with God himself. What is necessary 
to place philosophy on a solid basis is to explode entirely 
the representative theory, invented by Aristotle to recon- 
cile his maxim, nihil in intellectu, quod prius non fuerit 
in sensu, with the undeniable truth in the Platonic theory, 
and retained by St. Thomas, in his unsuccessful attempt 
to harmonize Aristotle and St. Augustine. 

M. Maret has discussed this whole question in a mas- 
terly manner, and has once for all disposed of the repre- 
sentative theory, as well as of the sensist theory, and 
that of the conceptualists. Having shown that there are 
present in our minds ideas which cannot be derived from 
the senses, he says :-— 


“But there are ideas, the noblest, the most beautiful, and the 
most pregnant, which can never be considered as simple concep- 


tions, simple perceptions of our minds, and conceptualism or psy- 
chology is as impotent to explain the nature of these ideas as sen- 
sism itself. These ideas are an object of knowledge wholly different 
from the subject that knows them. Shall we say that our ideas of 
genus and species are only pure mental coneeptions, with no real 
foundation in the nature of things? But, then, will not all our na- 
tural sciences be vain and ehimerieal ? We have the firm econvie- 
tion that these sciences reproduce, in an abridged picture, the natural 
world itself They seek to retrace the plan of the Creator, and to 
rise to the types of the various beings that compose it, and these 
types are imperish: able. Shall we say that our moral ideas are only 
mental conceptions? Then there will be for us no longer a justice 
necessary, eternal, absolute, unchangeable, perfect, and the fmoral 
order ef this world will have ne basis to stand upon. All our me- 
taphysical ideas of number, magnitude, proportion, beauty, per- 
fection, participate in these same characters of necessity, eternity, 
immutability, universality. In fine, in the most elevated region of 
the intelligible world, we pereeive the grand lea of the infinite, 
which enlightens and dazzles us, which everwhelms us with its 
greatness, and unceasingly elevates us above ourselves. 

~ “Ts it possible to see in all these ideas only simple mental con- 
ceptions? Were they only conceptions of our minds our sonl 
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would contain in itself the necessary, the absolute, the eternal, the 
immutable, the infinite! What! the soul in its limited duration 
contains the eternal, in its emptiness, perfection, in its limitedness 
the infinite! The soul is to itself its own light! I would rather 
place the sun all entire in the eye which it enlightens. All these 
necessary, absolute, eternal, immutable, universal ideas, then, exist 
outside of the soul, above it, independently of it, and conceptualism 
is reduced to silence. 

“Tt is necessary to reason of principles as we have reasoned of 
ideas. Principles being the expression of the relations which exist 
between ideas, they participate in their nature. It would be mad- 
hess to attempt to “explain them by sensation. The senses and ex- 
perience give us only individual facts, wanting in all the character- 
istics of principles. An effect is produced before me; I attribute it 
to a cause, for I know that there is no effect without a cause. Be- 
tween this particular fact and this necessary, absolute, and universal 
principle, there is an abyss which reason alone can pass over. 
On the occurrence of the fact, reason perceives the universal truth, 
there is no effect without a cause, which is the law of the fact. 
What I say of my personal experience, I affirm equally of univer- 
sal experience, and of all the facts produced on the theatre of the 
world. The spectacle of the finite world, that is to say, of the con- 
tingent, temporal, relative, and changing world, cannot give me ne- 
eessary, absolute, universal, and immutable principles. Nothing more 
evident. 

“ Psychologism is as impotent to explain these principles as sen- 
sism itself. Bear in mind, however, that we are not speaking here 
of the abstract and logical form of principles, such as may be | given 
them by science, but merely of their natural apprehension, as they 
enter into all the primitive and necessary judgments of nature. In 
that they are judgments, principles are no doubt acts, operations 
of our minds. But every judgment is enlightened by a light of 
truth which gives to the principle all its value, and so little are these 
truth- -principles (vérités-principes) the pure conceptions of my mind, 
that I recognize in them laws which bind my intellect and my con- 
science with an absolute authority. They were before me and will 
be after me. They reign over all minds. Were there no finite 
mind to affirm them, no “world for them to govern, they would none 
the less exist in themselves, necessary, eternal, ab solute, immutable. 
Principles, as ideas, are therefore wholly indeperdent of the created 
mind which apprehends them, and of whieh they are the light and 
the law. 

“We are forced, then, to confess that necessary ideas and prin- 
ciples are objects of knowledge, realities independent of our mind 
which knows them. But shall we therefore fall into an absurd 
realism, and attribute to these ideas a separate, an individual exist- 


ence? The human mind has long been disabused of that error, 
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possible only in the darkness of polytheism. Let us repeat for the 
last time that ideas, principles, necessary truths, exist as the concep- 
tions and thoughts of infinite intelligence, of God himself, Being 
necessary, eternal, universal, immutable, they need for their support 
a substance which has these same characters, and this substance can 
be only the Divine substance, God. They are in God the types of 
creatures that he conceives in his infinite intellige nee, the laws which 
he assigns them in his supreme wisdom. Living in God, identical 
with his own essence, they are loaned to intelligent creatures, and 
are in them without belonging to them. The world and human 
reason form, therefore, as it were, a mirror in which God deigns to 
reflect some features of his infinite perfection, some rays of his light. 
Then let us say with all great minds, with our masters, that the true 
nature of necessary ideas _— principles consists in appertaining 
to the substance of God, in being of God, and in God. Bossuet 
and the greatest theologians, following St. Augustine, have not hes- 


itated to affirm that eterns ul truths are in a certain manner God 
himself.” —pp. 243-247. 


This conclusion is strictly just, for what is in God is 
God, and God only is eternal, universal, necessary, and 
immutable being. St. Augustine says: “‘ Sunt idez prin- 
cipales forme queedam, vel rationes rerum stabiles atque 
incommutabiles, que ipsee formate non sunt, ac per hoc 
zeternz ac semper eodem modo sese habentes, que in di- 
vina intelligentia continentur,” and St. Thomas says : 
Idea in Deo nihil est aliud quam essentia Dei. No man 
can be really so mad as to aflirm that the human mind 
supplies the principles of things, or even of reasoning, 
for it cannot operate without them. Ideas are necessarily 
predicated of some intelligence, and can exist only in 
some mind. Ideas which are the eternal types of things 
can exist only in the Divine intelligence, and are there- 
fore indistinguishable, in ve, from God himself. In hav- 
ing intuition of them we have intuition of him, The 
ideas being identified with the Divine intelligence, their 
intuitive origin in our minds follows as a necessary conse- 
quence, 


“We have proved,” continues M. Maret, after some remarks 
which we would qualify, “ that these ideas and these truths, in their 
true nature, are in God and appertain to his essence. They come 
then from God and their origin is in him. 

“ But here arises a grave question. How do ideas come from 
God? Does he form them in us? Does he deposite them as 
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germs in our souls to be developed with them? You will recognize 
here the famous theory of innate ideas. In antiquity this theory 
was attached to that of reminiscence taught by Plato, a pure hypo- 
thesis based on mythologic data. In modern times Descartes as- 
serted it, but when pressed to explain himself, he answered that he 
did not pretend that the idea exists in the soul prior to its percep- 
tion, and that he only maintained that we have an innate faculty of 
perceiving the idea of God, or the infinite. Innate ideas were thus 
reduced to ideas natural to the mind, or which it has the natural 
power of perceiving. Leibnitz took up the question of innate ideas 
against Locke, and maintained that they are drawn from our own 
stock. I have already stated and diseussed the theory of Leibnitz, 
and indicated the correctives which he himself has applied to it. 
He did well to restrict his theory, for it is absolutely false that all 
ideas are drawn from our own stock. We have already insisted too 
much on this point to need to return to it. All ideas, the most im- 
portant ideas, those which alone, properly speaking, merit the name, 
cannot be innate. You may, if you will, call innate those ideas which 
depend on us as their efficient cause. There is no inconvenience in 
that ; but the ideas which play the grand part in intelligence do not 
belong to this category. Yet, if ‘by innate ideas you understand 
only natural ideas every body will agree with you, since the ideas con- 
stitutive of intelligence must be natural to it. But in that case the 
question of innate ideas becomes a question of mere words. 

“Tt can be nothing else, for there is one consideration decisive 
against the hypothesis. If God deposited in our souls necessary 
ideas as gernis, if he formed them himself within us, they would 
be, considered in themselves, not in their subject, a real creation. 
But it is manifest that ideas and principles are necessary, eternal, 
absolute, immutable, universal truths. Truths of this kind are not 
and cannot be created. What is created begins and may end, but 
these truths are without beginning and without end. ‘Being the 
light and the law of intelligent creatures they cannot themselves be 
creatures, and does not all tradition of sound philosophy unanimously 
proclaim the unereated character of eternal and necessary truth ? 
We have in our previous lectures passed in review the texts which 
prove it, and it is unnecessary to produce them again. 

“ Necessary truths being uncreate are in God, come from God ; 
nothing more certain ; and the only conceivable way in which they 
ean come from God is that they are communicated by him to us. 
Who can show them to us but he who possesses them? And where 
can we pereeiv e them except in him in whom they reside ? 

“ Conceive, then, that these truths are manifested by God him- 
— to our reason, and that our intelligence, according to its capacity, 

a pi articipation in infinite truth. We pronounce with love this great 
aiakk participation, repeated by all the great masters of ¢ ‘hristian 
theology. The manifestation of this truth is a sort of interior natu- 
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ral revelation,—and the word is the light which enlighteneth every 
man coming into this world,—although we must not use the word 
revelation to designate this phenomenon, since it is consecrated by 
theology to a particular and distinct order of divine manifestations, 

“The natural illumination of reason by a ray of eternal truth 
is the foundation of the Vision in God, asserted by Malebranche, 
divested of all system, and brought back to its legitimate sense, 
and as it has been held by the greatest philosophers and the greatest 
Christian doctors. This vision in God supposes necessarily in man 
the faculty of intuition in and by the divine light; and it is in this 
faculty of intuition that reside the power and dignity of reason. 

“Such then is the origin of ideas, of principles, of necessary 
truths. On the side of God, the manifestation of this light; ou the 
side of man, the faculty of receiving and reflecting it. 

“Thus all absolute and necessary truths, all “those which con- 
stitute the order and beauty of the world, govern reason, ob lige 
conscience, found science and the arts. All these truths, all these 
laws are manifestations of God, and reveal to us something of his 
thoughts, something of his will. All the truths we possess, all we 
can acquire, make us in some manner see God, and every step in 
advance in the order of truth, in the order of science, is an 
ascension towards God. Wonderful society of our minds with 
God! How beautiful this participation in divine truth! Should it 
not be the subject of our frequent meditations, and we never think 
of it!”—pp. 248-251. 


M. Maret establishes fully the intuitive origin of ideas, 
but we do not quite agree that man has a faculty of in- 
tuition distinct from the general faculty of intelligence. 
The intuitive faculty is the fac ulty of intelligence itself, 
and conception, reflection, reasoning, judging, comparing, 
abstracting, &c., are only the different modes in which we 
apply this faculty; but intuition itself is a fact, not a fae- 
ulty, and it is not, like conception, primarily a psychologi- 
cal fact. It is not by our faculty taking the initiative that 
the object is beheld. The immediate intuitive object is al- 
ways and every where the Intelligible, and the intuition is 
the Intelligible affirming itself to us, not we affirming im- 
mediately the Intelligible. In intuition it is not the human 
mind that by its own inherent power immediately seizes 
hold of the Intelligible, but the Intelligible immediately 
attirming itself and thereby constituting our intelligence. 
Hence the intuition is primarily an ontologic al fact, though 
affirming simultaneously the ontological and the "psycho- 
logical. M. Maret does not seem to us to place this onto- 
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logical character of the fact of intuition in so clear and so 
strong a light as is desirable, and we seem after all to de- 
tect in his expression, if not in his thought, a reminiscence 
of that psychologism against which he so justly protests. 
The fact is, the Intelligible is God creating, and in the 
fact of intuition he creates our intellect, or makes it an 
actually existing intellect, capable of acting, of appre- 
hending. Our intellect is created, constituted in the fact 
of intuition, and cannot be conceived as acting or even 
as existing prior to it. In like manner as we depend on 
God, as being, for our existence, do we depend on him, as 
the intelligible, for our intelligence, and he is as immanent 
and must be as immanent in us under the one relation as 
the other. This is what is implied in the scholastic 
doctrine of the intellectus agens, what Balmes himself 
really teaches, and what all the philosophers and theo- 
logians mean when they speak of reason as a participation 
in the Divine Reason. This is the great doctrine of St. 
Augustine in those remarkable words : ‘ Praesens est eis, 
quantum id capere possunt, lumen rationis eterne in 
quo incommutabilia vera conspiciunt.” Psychologism 
springs from an attempt to dispense with the creative 
act denied or misconceived by Aristotle still more than 
by Plato, or from overlooking the fact that the immanence 
ot God in his creatures, or his presence in his works, 
which all theologians admit, is a creative immanence or 
creative presence,—is his immanence or presence in his 
creative act. It, if it admits God at all, relegates him 
from his works, regards him as a watchmaker, and man as 
a watch, which when once wound up will go of itself until 
run down. 

Cousin has in his Lectures on the True, the Beautiful 
and the Good, or Absolute Ideas, admirably proved what 
he terms the objective reason, that in every fact of con- 
sciousness or of intelligence there is the active presence 
of an objective element, which is independent of our 
personal reason, above it, over it, and without which our 
reason is not. This is what in our old English writers 
is called simply reason, and what we all refer to when we 
say reason teaches this, reason demands that, this accords 
with reason, that is contrary to reason. Now reason in this 
sense, objective reason, is precisely what we mean by the 
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Idea, the Intelligible. This reason operating in us, and 
constituting us rational beings, is precisely what we mean 
by the Idea, or the Intelligible affirming itself to us in 
immediate intuition. It is the intuitive presence of God 
in all our intellectual acts. But here is the danger of 
pantheism, which can be escaped only by understanding 
this presence to be strictly a creative or creating presence. 
It was assuming God to be immanent as being only, not 
also in his creative act, that led Spinoza into his pan- 
theism. It is not sufficiently noting the fact that ob- 
jective reason creates the subjective reason, that has given 
a pantheistic tendency to the Eclecticism of Cousin. 
Understand that the intelligible, the intellectus agens, 
the objective reason, is truly and literally God imma- 
nent in our intellect, and that his immanence is his 
creative immanence or presence, or that his permanent 
affirmation of himself in intuition is his presence creating 
the intellect at the same time that it is its object, and 
you will escape pantheism and assert the principle of 
science, as it is in the real order. Here we may see why 
it is necessary to include in our principium the creative 
act of God, why our primum philosophicum must be a 
synthesis, and the real synthesis of things,—Being creates 
existence or existences, as Gioberti asserts in his ideal for- 
mula,—a formula which so few seem to have understood, 
and which the odium attached to his name prevents most 
people from seeking to understand. M. Maret is no pan- 
theist, but he will permit us to remark that he has hardly 
given suflicient prominence in his exposition to the 
creative act. He asserts the presence of God in our 
reason, but does not take care to note with sufficient dis- 
tinctness that this presence is a creative presence «ctually 
creating our reason. Plato, Aristotle, most ancient and 
modern philosophers, undertake to explain our knowledge 
without including the intuition of the divine creative act, 
the key to the whole. 

M. Maret very properly represents necessary, eternal, 
and immutable ideas as intuitive, but he seems to regard 
their correlatives as empirical. In the categories we have 
two lines. In the first, being, the infinite, the necessary, 
the absolute, the eternal, the immutable, the universal, 
the perfect, all reducible to the category of real and 
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necessary being ; in the second, existence, the finite, the 
contingent, the relative, the temporal, the variable, the 
imperfect, all reducible to the category of existence, or 
the contingent. The first, he unhesitatingly asserts, are 
intuitive, but he seems to regard the second as derived 
from experience. But Kant has proved that both lines, 
those included in the category of existence,—ens secundum 
quid,—as well as those included in the category of be- 
ing,--—ens simpliciter,—are alike the necessary a priori con- 
ditions of experience, without which no experience is possi- 
ble. Then the distinction as to origin between the two 
categories is inadmissible. Consequently the category of 
existence as well as that of being must be intuitive, and 
included in our ideal formula, or primum philosophicum. 
But as all science consists in the knowledge of the two 
categories in their real relations, it is necessary that the 
real ontological relation between them should also be 
given intuitively. As this relation, the copula, or nerus 
between being and existence is, in the real order, the 
creative act of being, the relation between Creator and 
creature, either then no real science, or this creative act 
also affirms itself in the intuition. Clearly, then, the con- 
dition of all experience, of all intelligence, of all science, 
is the intuition of the three terms of the ideal formula, 
the ideal synthesis, or the divine judgment affirming itself 
immediately in all our intellectual operations, ens creat 
existentiam, vel existentias, as we never fail to contend. 
M. Maret does not deny this synthesis as the primum 
philosophicum; he in fact implies it, but he does not 
seem aware of its importance, and dwells almost ex- 
clusively on the first term. In most respects, however, 
we agree with him, and in no respect have we found 
him positively teaching any thing we should be disposed 
to reject. Bearing in mind that we are to understand 
the presence of God in reason to be a creative presence, 
and that in the primitive intuition it is constitutive of 
our intelligence, the reader will find the author’s Twelfth 
Lecture very much to the purpose, and we take the 
liberty of laying liberal extracts from it before him. 

“The most important character of this presence of divine truth 


in reason is that it is immediate and direct. Nothing is more easy than 
to convince ourselves of this grand fact. The proof is in the qual- 
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ity of truth to enlighten by itself the understanding. When we ap- 
prehend a necessary, absolute, eternal, universal, and immutable 
truth, what is there between it and our intelligence? Seek an in- 
termediary, you will find none. There is only this truth, which 
shows itself, which enlightens you, and which your mind perceives 
and affirms. Every body asserts that the action of evidence on the 
mind is immediate and direct. Now what is evidence, but the light 
itself of certain ideas and of certain principles contained in the di- 
vine truth present to our minds? Undoubtedly the truth does not 
at first show itself isolated from the facts of consciousness and ex- 
perience. In every perception of divine truth there is a deep sense 
of our own existence and of that of the external world; we cannot 
separate it totally either from ourselves or the world ; but from these 
facts it does not follow that the existence of the world and that of 
ourselves are an intermediary between the divine truth and our 
reason. The soul is always the subject, and may become the ob- 
ject of knowledge, but never the intermediary between it and the 
object. The world may also be an object of knowledge, but not, 
any more than the soul, its intermediary. How is it that Tp: 1s from 
the personal sense of my own existence and of the world to the 
rational knowledge of myself and the world, if it be not by the 
necessary ideas and principles which are in reason? Divine truth 
is not then transmitted to me through the medium of the soul and 
the world; it does not traverse them in order to reach my rea- 
son. It enlightens my reason directly, immediately, on the occasion, 
and on the condition of the facts of external and internal expe- 
eee 

“This immediate and direct presence of divine truth in reason 
leads to a consequence which at once confounds and ravishes us, 
which is at once formidable and consoling, worthy of our admiration, 
rather of our profound adoration. This consequence is that God is 
present to our reason in a direct and immediate manner. If Divine 
truth is present to our reason, God is prese nt to it, as we have already 
proved at length. If it is present in a direct and immediate man- 
ner, he is present in a direct and immediate manner, in the same 
measure that it is present, neither greater nor less, 

“This direct and immediate presence of God in reason has been 
recognized by the highest philosophy and by the highest theology. 
St. Augustine says, ‘Inter mentem nostram qua illum intelligimus 
Patrem et veritatem, id est Jucem — per quam illum intelligi- 
mus, nulla interposita creatura est.* Cum homo possit particeps esse 
sapientize secundum interiorem hominem, secundum ipsum ita est ad 
imaginem (Dei), ut nulla natura interposita formetur; et ideo nihil 
sit Deo conjunctius.....Ad imaginem (Dei) mentem factam volunt, 
quz nulla interposita substantia, ab ipsa veritate formatur..... Iste 
spiritus ad imaginem Dei nullo dubitante factus accipitur, in quo est 


* De Vera Relig. c. lii. in yinem. 
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intelligentia veritatis; Ha@ret enim veritati nulla interposita crea- 
tura.’* 

“ Notwithstanding some difficulties presented by the theory of 
St. Thomas, it will be: impossible to see a doctrine different from St. 
Augustine’s in these words: ‘Omnia dicimur in Deo videre et 
secundum ipsum de omnibus judicare, in quantum per participa- 
tionem sui luminis omnia cognoscimus et judicamus, Nam et ipsum 
lumen naturale rationis participatio quedam est divini luminis, sicut 
etiam omnia sensibilia dicimur videre et in sole, id est, per lumen 
solis. Unde dicit Augustinus, primo Soliloquiorum, disciplinarum 
spectamina videri non possunt nisi aliquo velut suo sole illustrentur, 
videlicet Deo”+ When the sun enlightens us, it is immediately 
present to our eyes by its rays. The true Sun of our souls, God is as 
immediately present to our reason as the sun is to our bodily eyes. 
This, it seems, is the meaning of St. Thomas. 

“ Tas not Bossuet also recognized this immediate and direct pre- 
sence of God to natural reason? ‘We have seen,’ he says, ‘ that 
the soul which seeks and finds the truth in God, turns herself 
towards him to conceive it. What then is this turning herself 
towards God? Is it that the soul moves as a body, and changes 
her place? Certainly such movement has nothing in common with 
understanding. To begin to understand what is not understood is 
not to be transported from one place to another. It is not as a 
body the soul draws near to God whois always and every where in- 
visibly present. The soul has him always present in herself, for it 
is by him that she subsists. But in order to see, it is not enough 
to have the light present ; it is necessary to turn towards it, to open 
the eyes to it. The soul, also, has her manner of turning towards 
God, who is her light, because he is truth ; and to turn herself to 
that light, that is to say, to the truth, is to will to understand.’} 
It seems to me that it is impossible to express more explicitly the 
immediate and direct ae of God as truth in the soul it en- 
lightens.” —pp. 254-258 


We are not quite so certain of this in regard to Bossuet 
as is the learned Professor. Bossuet, indeed, asserts the 
immediate and direct presence of God in the soul, but not, 
what is equally important to M. Maret’s purpose, that he 
affirms himself in direct and immediate intuition. He 
makes the actual perception of this presence depend on the 
act of the soul turning towards him, opening the eyes of the 
understanding to the light, which is to misconceive the in- 





* Lib. de divers. Quast. | Quest. 51. 
t+ Summa, pars prima, Quest. xii. art. 11. 
t Connaissance de Dieu et de Soi-Méme. Chap. x. 
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tuitive fact, and to confound intuition with conception. In- 
tuition, according to Bossuet, and we fear according to our 
author himself, would be seeing by looking, whereas. the in- 
tuition proper is seeing without looking, without any ‘volun- 
tary activity on our part, prior to the affirmation of the 
intelligible by itself. The seeing precedes the looking, and 
we look because we see, that we may sce more clearly, 
more distinctly, or that we may understand what is pre- 
sented in the intuition. Nevertheless, the passage from 
Bossuet undoubtedly implies the immediate and direct in- 
tuition of truth, though we confess it does not — 
assert it to our understanding, But the author continues 


“Fénelon is full of this same doctrine. He declares that ‘the 
immediate object of all our universal cognitions is God himself’ 
He terminates an admirable exposition of the idea of the infinite by 
the words, ‘It is therefore necessary to conclude invincibly that it 
is Being infinitely perfect that presents itself to my mind when I 
conceive the infinite. O God, O only true Being, before whom I 
am as if I were not! Thou showest me thyself, and nothing of 
all that which thou art not can be like thee. I behold thee, 
thyself, and this ray that darts from thy countenance feasts my heart 
while I am waiting to behold thee in the noond: ay of truth.’* 

‘The most rigorous conclusions of logic are then borne out by 
the gravest authorities,—authorities equ: ally dear to religion and to 
philosophy. Thus, gentlemen, in the natural order, in the intelli- 
gible and rational order, there is an immediate and direct presence 
of God, which itself implies a certain view of God, or rather, of 
the Divine truth he communicates to us.+ 


* Fristence de Dieu, pp. 270-27 

t Wherefore this qualification, since the Divine Truth communi- 
eated is God, and indistinguishable, in re, from him? Does not M. 
Maret know that God is ens simplicissimum, and that there is no dis- 
tinction in him between him and his intelligence, between his intelli- 
gence and his essence, as there is none between his essence and his 
existence?) When I see Divine truth, just so far as I see it, and in 
precisely the sense in which I see it, [see God, though I may not at all 
times be aware, nay, may not ordinarily be aware that it is God. 
This, if we understand him, is the doctrine the author is all along 
endeavoring to establish, and why, then, envelop it in a psychological 
mist, and lose the results of all his labor? Psychologically, or guoad 
nos, the distinction he makes is admissib!e, but not ontologically, not 
quoad Deum, not in the real order, and he professes to speak as an 
ontologist, not as a psychologist, and to present the real and not the 
conceptual order. Indeed, we are obliged throughout to complain of 
M. Maret, that while the doctrine he contends for is sound, is ontolo- 
gical, his language and exposition smack a little of psychologism, which 
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“But here certain difficulties are raised against us, which it is 
necessary to discuss. The first comes from the Kantian school, and 
has been revived, in 1850, by M. Haureau in his De la Philoso- 
phie Scholastique. \t is pretended that to refer the truth which 
enlightens us to God himself, to consider the absolute, necessary, 
and immutable truths of reason as thoughts or attributes of God, is 
to make God like man, and to fall into anthropomorphism. God, 

say the philosophers of this school, is the great Unknown, the 
Mystery of inysterie s, and not without sacrilege can we raise the veil 
from the s sanctuary in which he conceals himself from all mortal 
eyes. We know that he is, we know not what he is. We should 
be content to assert his existence, to adore his grandeur, without 
attributing to him modes of existence which must be wholly un- 
worthy of him, without transferring to him the imperfections of our 
own ideas and cognitions. : 

“TI confess I very much mistrust that respect towards God which 
would render him wholly inaccessible, and deny every sort of re- 
lation or analogy between him and man. If we can form no con- 
ception of God, what reason can we have for asserting his existence ? 
If this were so, skepticism as to his existence woul id be inevitab le, 
and from skepticism to downright atheism there is but a step. As 
soon as we have the right to assert that God is, we have in us an 
idea of him, and this idea is necessarily a relation of our finite in- 
telligence with infinite intelligence. We certainly know much more 
than that God is what is, although we never comprehend all that 
he is. But between this perfect comprehension and the absolute 
iznorance in which these philosophers would retain us, there is a dis- 
tince. We see clearly that God must possess and does possess all 
the perfections diffused in creation; and without fearing to degrade 
him, we ascribe to him all those perfections in the infinite degree 
which comports with his nature. What, I find in my reason ideas, 
principles, a necessary, absolute, universal, eternal, and immutable 
truth, and yet I am not to refer this truth to a Being, necessary, ab- 
solute, eternal, and immutable like itself? Is it forbidden me to 
attnbute the laws of reason, of conscience, and of nature to the 
Supreme Legislator? You might as well forbid me to attribute to 
God wisdom and goodness because I tind proofs of wisdom and 
goodness in creation, and in free and intelligent creatures! In re- 
fusing thus to go out of man, to transport out of him truth, wisdom, 
goodness, and to see in God their cause and substance, I degrade 
my own reason, and confine it within purely subjective limits, and 
a doom myself to skepticism. 
we are sure he holds. in as much ab horrenes eas we do. Ie cannot, let . 
him do his best, exhibit the truth in the method of Descartes, nor 
properly express it in Cartesian language. We pray him to pardon 
ns these criticisms, which touch the form but not the substance of his 
‘octrines. 
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“As I would escape skepticism, I refer to God without hesita- 
tion the necessary ideas and principles I find in my reason. I know 
that they are from God, are in God, and, in some sense, are God; 
I know that it is God who manifests the m to me, who gives him- 
self to me, and renders me thus a partaker of himself. But I eon- 
ceive in myself that these ideas and principles are infinitely more 
perfect than L conceive them. I see clearly that God knows infi- 
nitely more and infinitely better than I, and between him and me 
I place the infinite. I attribute, then, to God all the perfections I 
conceive, all the truths I know, but in elevating them to infinity.’ 
—pp. 258-261. 

We omnit the rest of the learned Professor's answer to 
this objection of anthropomorphism. In substance the 
answer is conclusive, but its form is unsatisfactory, in con- 
sequence of the author’s hesitating to say plainly, what he 
means, that necessary ideas and principles intuitively af- 
firmed in our reason are God, identically God as the in- 
telligible, or in his relation to our created intelligence. 
He forgets that intuition is the act of the object, even 
more than of the subject, since it is an act creative of the 
human intellect, and not an act initiated by it, as we 
have already explained. There is, then, no referring to 
necessary, eternal, and immutable being demanded in the 
case, for these perfections are it, and are intuitively pre- 
sented as real and necessary being itself. The question is 
not of identifying them with being, but of identifying the 
being they are, and are intuitively lenetets to be, with God. 
Even M. Maret finds it hard to get rid of prevailing psy- 
chologism, and to understand that the Idea, the Intelli- 
gible 7s being, and that it is only on that condition that it 
is idea or intelligible, or that it is intuitively apprehensible 
or apprehended. The author is mistaken in supposing 
the perfection of God is the perfection of creatures elevated 
to infinity, for that js precisely the objection of anthropo- 
morphism brought against him, The perfections of creatures 
copy or imitate in an imperfect manner the perfections of 
God; but the perfections of God are distinct from them, 
and are apprehended not in them and generalized from 
them, but intuitively as the infinite ideas, types, or ex- 
emplars they in their manner copy or imitate. 

After disposing of the objection of making God man, 
the author answers briefly a contrary objection, that of 
making man God, or of confounding the subject with the 
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object, as Cousin does by representing what he calls the im- 
personal reason as divine, and yet representing it as that 
within us which knows. We know by means of that reason, 
objectively present in the fact of knowledge. From this 
objection the author proceeds to objections of another 
order, urged by theologians. The first of these objections 
is that we see God only mediately through creation and 
creatures,—ZJnvisibilia Det per ea que facta sunt, intellecta, 
conspiciuntur, as St. Paul says. This objection has been 

so often answered in these pages, that it may seem like a 
sheer waste of time and space to answer it again ; but it 
may still be acceptable to our readers to see what. so 
reserved and judicious an author as M. Maret replies to it. 
From the words of St. Paul, the theologians, he says,— 


“Conclude that it is not by a direct light that we know God, or 
at least that his existence is not the first truth in the order of know- 
ledge. Here important distinctions become necessary. We un- 
doubtedly raise ourselves to God by the contemplation of nature 
and ourselyes, and thus ascend, as it were, from effect to exuse. 
This is a process of the human mind that gives admirable proofs 
of the existence of God. But in all these proofs, so beautiful and 
so certain, is not the idea of God presupposed? Is not the idea of 
God anterior to the reasonings by which we prove his existence ? 
I have, in the first place, the idea of myself, of the world, of the 
finite, but at the same time I conceive myself, the world, the finite, 
I conceive the infinite. These two ideas are primitive, contempo- 
raneous, simultaneous in my mind. I begin not by an abstract idea 
of being, which would give me only an abstract being. I pass not 
from the finite to the infinite, nor from the infinite to the finite, 
which would be a contradiction. With these two primitive ideas, 
which I find in my mind, the other ideas and principles are neces- 
sary. . . . But necessary ideas and principles, although they 
are the Divine Light, do not at first give us a reflective or reflex 
knowledge of the existence and perfections of God. We attain to 
that only by reasoning. For example, 1 have a certain view of 
necessary truth, and I see at the same time that it must be referred 
to (that it is) a necessary substance, and to a necessary intelligence, 
to which it belongs, and which manifests it. Then this intellie nee, 
this substance exists, and therefore God is. From a certain view of 
God, implied in the intuition of necessary truth, | conclude his ex- 
istence, as from the sense of myself I conclude my own personal 
existence. The existence of God is not then the first truth known 
by us; between our reason and the affirmation of his existence, there 
is an intermediary, and this intermediary is at once the Divine 
truth, the soul which it enlightens, and the world which reflects it.” 
—pp. 264-266. 
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We are afraid the Professor in this last sentence will 
be thought instead of answering the objection to have 
got a little confused and to have conceded it. The idea, 
the divine truth, is the principle or medium of the de- 
monstration, or proof, but not of the knowledge of the 
existence of God, for it is God, and its existence is known 
immediately and directly prior to the commencement of 
the demonstration, as it has been throughout the object 
of the author to prove. What he really means, however, 
is that the idea, our own existence, and that of the world 
are an intermediary between the existence of God and 
our knowledge of his existence in the order of reflection, 
not in the order of intuition, and in this he is substan- 
tially correct. Intuition gives us the real order, and in 
the real order necessary truth or the Idea and God are 
identical, but we do not know intuitively that the idea, 
real and necessary being, is what in the order of reflec- 
tion is meant by the word God. This identity is precise- 
ly what requires to be demonstrated, and the demonstra- 
tion of this is what is meant by the demonstration of the 
existence of God. The process of demonstration sug- 
gested by the author, so understood, is legitimate and 
conclusive. He has right to add :— 


“Therefore the doctrine of the presence of God in reason in no 
sense enfeebles any of the proofs of the existence of God, and in no 
respect disturbs the ordin: ary method of demonstrating it. On the 
contrary, it explains and justifies it. It is still true to say with the 
Scriptures, with St. Paul and St. Thomas, that we know God, and 
raise Ourselves to him by the spectacle of the world and the human 
soul.”—p. 266. 


The last objection the author considers is the most 
formidable of all in the minds of our theologians. We 
have briefly answered it ourselves in the beginning of the 
present article, but it may be well to hear ‘the answer of 
the author, who is a theologian, as well as a philosopher. 


“It is a principle of faith that in this life and by our natural 
powers we do not and cannot see the Divine essence ; - that the sight 
of this essence is disproportioned to our forces, and to our merits, that it 
is the essential object of supernatural grace, and that it is reserved, 
in its perfection, to a future life, as the recompense of faith and 
charity. This high doctrine is cleariy taught in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures: ‘ Deum nemo vidit unquam.... V idemus nune per speculum 
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in enigmate, tune autem facie ad faciem. .. Nune cognosco ex parte, 
tune autem coygnoscam sicut et cognitus sum... Cum apparuerit, 
similes ei erimus, quoniam videbimus eum sicuti est.’ The possibi- 
lity and the gratuity of this vision of the divine essence is a doc- 
trinal point attested and preserved by a unanimous tradition, and 
established by St. Thomas in the twe ‘Ifth Question of the first part 
of his Summa, with the superiority and power of his reason. 

“ But it is, on the other hand, no less certain by seriptures and 
tradition, that divine truth, the Divine Word himself, is the real 
teacher of our souls. He is the light which enlighteneth every 
man coming into this world; Zax gue illuminat omnem hominem 
venientem in hune mundo. Before St. Jolin, the psalmist had said 
that God had stamped our souls with an impression of his light: 
Signasti super nos lumen vultus tui. This second truth has been 
established by us in the whole of this Course. Our only object has 
been to prove it to conscience and reason, and to show that it is the 
true philosophical tradition. The point now is to reconcile these 
two truths, which appear, at first sight, to contradict one another. 
But there is no contradiction in the ease. The direct view of divine 
truth and of God himself in this truth is not and cannot be the vi- 
sion of the Divine Essence, because that vision consists in seeing 
God face to face :nd in knowing him as he is in himself. Now 
this natural view of divine truth is essentially distinct from this 
perfect, this sublime vision. In fact, the view face to face is not 
only a direct view, but also a perfect view, without clouds or 
shadows. But the natural view is very imperfect; by it we see 
only a few essences, a few laws, and these only dimly and with great 
difficulty. 

“ But it may, nevertheless, be objected that the supernatural and 
beatific vision of God differs from the natural view only in degree, 
and then the two modes of participation, and consequently the natural 
and the supernatural are not essentially different. This objection 
would indeed appear formidable, if the supernatural vision were 
the participation in the divine only as it is representative of creatures. 
But it is something more than that; it is the view of God such as 
he is in himself, sicuti est ; cognoscam sicut et cognitus sum. A 
profound theology distinguishes, in fact, in the Divinity two differ- 
ent aspects : God in himself, that is to say, in his simplicity and his 
Trinity, his interior life, and God in his relations with creation, God 
the archetype of creation, that is to say, bearing in his intelligence 
the ideas and laws of real and possible creations. The divine truth 
which enlightens us here below manifests to us some few of these 
ideas, some few of these laws. We know that both are images of 
the Divine Essence; but in them we recognize rather the essence of 
creatures than the Divine Essence itself. We in no sense see that 
essence in itself, for we do not see the relation of infinite multipli- 
city to infinite unity. The view of the infinite Essence would show 
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us on the contrary how the infinite multiplicity of ideas and laws 
which are in the divine thought, in so much as it conceives crea- 
tions, forms only one and the same perfectly simple idea, proceeds 
always from a single act alw: ays immanent. We should see, as far 
as it is given to the creature to see, how this multiplicity is resolved 
into the. most perfect unity, how when we rise to the highest thoughts 
we conceive, indeed, that God sees in himself, in his perfect sim- 
plicity, an infinity of degrees of being, all which are an image, 
a representation of his essence; we conceive, indeed, that he sees 
out of him, in real or possible creations, the limits or relations im- 
plied by this infinite multitude of copies of pure and unalterable 
essence; we conceive, in fine, that this multiplicity introduces no 
division, uo composition, no limit into infinite simplicity ; our reason 
conceives the strict necessity of this infinite perfection, but without 
being able to e xpl: ain and comprehend it. 

“ The view of the Divine Essence would not only unveil in part 
the relations of God with creation, it would also enable us, as far as 
given to the creature, to penetrate the mystery of the divine life itself, 
to see how the divine substance is common to the three infinite and 
equal Persons, who form only one and the same Divinity.”—pp. 
266-270. 

We see in this answer a satisfactory refutation of the ob- 
jection, but the author, we hope, will pardon us, if we say we 
also find in it some looseness of expression, and some inex- 
actness even of thought. Will he forgive us, if we say that 
he does not appear to us to be fully master of the ontolo- 
gical method, and sometimes speaks as a conceptualist 
rather than as an intuitionist ? The distinction of aspects 
in God is a distinctio rationis ratiocinata, as say the theo- 
logians, not a distinction in re, in our manner of conceiv- 
ing, not in the manner in which God really exists and is 
intuitively affirmed to us. The ideas in the Divine mind, 
which are the types and possibilities of creatures, are not 
images or representations of the Divine Essence, but that 
Essence itself, as St. Thomas expressly teaches, when he 
says: “Idea in Deo nihil est alind quam essentia Dei.’ 
To make them the image of the Divine Essence would, it 
seems to us, place them in the Word or second Person dis- 
tinctively, and deny intelligence to the Father and the 
Holy Ghost. Intelligence and will belong to the essence, 
the nature, and are, therefore, one in the three Persons of 
the Godhead. Ideas in the Divine mind are types, not 
of the Divine Essence, but of existences which God does 
or may create, and hence St. Thomas says, “‘ Deus simi- 
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litudo est rerum omnium.” The Divine intelligence is 
not representative of the Divine Essence, but is that es- 
sence itself. This is the doctrine the learned author holds 
as well as we, and is the same sense in which he says St. 
Augustine and the Christian Fathers generally understood 
Plato against Aristotle and some others who pretend that 
Plato held ideas to be separate individual existences. 
The real answer to the objection is not that we do not 
intuitively apprehend the essence of God, for in God no 
distinction between his essence and his existence,—his 
essentia and his esse,—is admissible, but that we see his 
essence only extrinsically, only in its relation to crea- 
tures, not intrinsically, as it is in itself; and therefore 
we are quite willing to say that we see God only in see- 
ing his works, as in external vision we see the light only 
in seeing the objects it illumines and renders visible. The 
ideal formula—Lns creat existentias—contains indeed the 
three terms of a judgment, subject, predicate and co- 
pula; but the three terms are not given distinctly, in 
three separate intuitions ; they are given as a synthesis 
in one and the same intuition. God—Ens—is given not 
alone, but as the subject of the predicate, existentias or 
creation. Now the view of God as the subject of the pre- 
dicate creature,—a predicate joined to him by his own 
free voluntary act ad extra, placing or creating it, can 
hardly be confounded with that intrinsic view of God as 
he is in himself, in his own interior life and being en- 
joyed as their reward by the Saints in heaven. If the 
ideal formula be accepted, we see God, in natural intui- 
tion, only as the subject of the predicate, and therefore 
only in conjunction with the creatures placed and illumined 
by the light of his own being. This is the way we un- 
derstand our natural intuition of God, and it seems to us 
to harmonize perfectly with the teachings of St. Paul. 
Understanding now that real and necessary being, though 
intuitively given, is distinguished from the other two 
terms of the formula, and proved to be God, only discur- 
sively, or by reflection and reasoning, we cannot for the 
life of us see any reason why the discursionists should hes- 
itate to adopt the intuitive method, or why they should 
wish to keep up any longer a controversy with the ontol- 
ogists. Every theologian, however psychologically inclined, 
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is obliged, the very moment he comes to set forth and 
explain theology, natural or supernatural, to adopt the 
ontological method, and all great theologians, as M. 
Maret proves in the volume before us, have been avowedly 
ontologists. 

We have dwelt so long on the first part of M. Maret’s 
volume, the presence of God in reason, and the exposition 
and defence of the intuitive method, or the Platonic doc- 
trine of ideas as rectified by St. Augustine and Christian 
theology, that we must reluc tantly reserve to a future ar- 
ticle the consideration of the still more important second 
part, which treats of the insuiliciency of reason, and the 
necessity of Divine Revelation. The necessity of Divine 
Revelation and the character of the supernatural is for our 
age and country the question of questions, for the real 
doubt we have to combat is the doubt of Christianity as 
the supernatural order. The age accepts Christianity as 
the best expression of natural religion that has been made, 
but it refuses to believe in the reality of a supernatural 
order properly so called. M. Maret sees this, and seeks 
to remove the doubt of the supernatural without produ- 
cing a deeper and more fatal doubt, that of the natural. 
In establishing the presence of God in reason as its prin- 
ciple and light, he has established the high prerogative 
of reason, indicated its dignity, and obtained a solid basis 
for his demonstrations. He has asserted and defended 
the necessary preamble to faith, and notwithstanding the 
few criticisms we have offered, certainly in no captious or 
disrespectful spirit, has given us a book of solid merit, 
and rendered to philosophy a service which those who best 
understand the subject will appreciate the highest. 


Art. 1V.—The Incoming Administration,—Slavery, the 
Slave Trade, and Central America. 


Tuk Democratic party have succeeded in electing their 
candidates for the presidency and vice-presidency of the 
Union. They have won the victory at the polls, but the 
far more difficult task awaits them of turning that victory 
to the common good of the country. Mr. Buchanan is a 
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man of experience and ability, but he assumes the reins 
of government in circumstances of no ordinary difficulty, 
and which are well fitted to try the best of men, and to 
call forth the firmness, energy, and decision of the greatest. 
If he proves equal to his position, carries the government 
safely through the present crisis, and leaves at the end of 
four years the party of the Union united and strong 
enough to administer the government on constitutional 
principles in spite of all sectional opposition, he will ren- 
der his administration memorable in our annals, and de- 
serve to be ranked as the second Father of his country. 

The most of us who at the North voted fur Mr. Bucha- 
nan did so on Union principles, for the purpose of defeat- 
ing what we regarded as a Northern sectional party on the 
one fiand, and an intolerant, un-American party on the 
other. We ourselves supported him not from any attach- 
ment to the Democratic party as such, but as the candidate 
opposed to Know-Nothingism and Abolitionism, the two 
most threatening dangers that existed prior to the elec- 
tion. But there are other extremes also to be guarded 
against. Know-Nothingism we regard as dead and buried. 
The di: unger now arises ‘almost solely from the question of 
negro-slavery ,—a question which has no place rightfully 
in our Federal politics, but which has found a place there 
through the fault of the South as well as of the North, 
and cannot without a fearful struggle now be e xeluded. 
The incoming administration cannot prudently stave off 
this question, but must meet it boldly, firmly, and dis- 
pose of it, or it will dispose of the Democratic party. 
The Cincinnati platform endorses the policy embodied in 
the Kanzas-Nebraska Bill, but unless the administration 
gives to that policy a very liberal interpretation, it will 
prove the rock on which the party will split, and perhaps 
the Union itself: 

The Kanzas-Nebraska policy, not, however, adopted 
for the first time, in the Kanzas-Nebraska Bill, was de- 
signed to combine the Slave States as a solid phalanx in 
support of the Democratic party, so as by the aid of 
two or three Democratic States in the non-slaveholding 
section of the Union, to secure the election of its can- 
didates for the presidency against all the rest, and even 
against the majority of the popular vote. There may be 
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political conjunctures, when such a policy is excusable, but 
regarded as the permanent policy of a party that professes 
to consult the welfare of the whole Union, we want lan- 
guage to express the abhorrence in which it should be 
held. 

We shall be believed wl.en we say that we do not op- 
pose this policy on slavery or anti-slavery grounds. We 
condemn that policy solely for its bearing on the distri- 
bution of power, and on the administration of the gvovern- 
ment. The Slave States constitute not the strongest sec- 
tion of the Union, but the slave interest is stronger than 
any other one interest in the country, and is more than a 
match for all the others taken singly. It can combine a 
larger political minority in its favor than any other, though 
after all only a minority. To combine all the slavchold- 
ing States around that interest, and secure them the 
administration of the government by the aid of one, two, 
or three Democratic Free States against the votes of all 
the rest, is really to place the government in the hands of 
the sectional, slaveholding minority, because that minority 
is the immense majority of the party that elects the 
President. To suppose such a policy to be permanent is 
to suppose that the slave interest is to govern the country, 
and that the majority of the Union is to submit to the 
slaveholding minority. If fully carried out and consoli- 
dated, the policy would virtually disfranchise, as to the 
general government, the majority of the American people, 
and render the non-slaveholding States the subjects, ulti- 
mately the slaves, of the minority, held together by a 
particular interest, and that too an interest which has 
no right to enter into the politics of the Union. No 
statesman, worthy of the name, can for one moment 
believe the Free States would long submit to be thus de- 
prived of their legitimate influence in the affairs of the 
country, and quietly acquiesce in the domination of some 
three hundred thousand slaveholders, in a single geogra- 
phical section. Having, as they well know, the absolute 
majority, having also, as they ‘fully believe, the power, 
they would rebel against their Southern masters, and 
form a Northern sectional party, do their best to defeat 
and subject the slave interest, and in their turn attempt 
to bring the slaveholding States under the domination of 
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Northern manufacturers, bankers, brokers, and stock- 
jobbers. 

There are anti-slavery men at the North,—and we 
have found anti-slavery men also at the South,—but it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that it is a real anti- 
slavery feeling that has in the late elections given the so- 
called Republicans their immense majorities in the Free 
States. Itis no such thing. The large majority of the 
electors in the non-slaveholding States are neither ‘ nig- 
ger-drivers” nor “‘ nigger-worshippers,” to use the homely 
but expressive terms of the New York Herald, and while 
strongly opposed to the extension of the area of slavery, 
they have no disposition to interfere with it where it now 
legally exists. It is in the power of the South to make 
every man, woman, and child, north of Masonand Dixon’s 
line, an abolitionist, but as yet the majority are not so, 
and are willing to leave slavery to the disposition of the 
several States in which it exists. The real struggle be- 
tween the North and South is a struggle for power. The 
South seeks to extend and consolidate the slave interest, 
because that interest gives her a power in the Union to 
which she is not entitled by her numbers, and the North 
opposes slavery, not because of its alleged sinfulness, but 
because it would prevent it from becoming predominant, 
and excluding the Free States from their legitimate in- 
fluence in the Union. Here is the significance of the 
struggle that is now raging, and which the incoming ad- 
ministration will be obliged to face as best it may. 

The Kanzas-Nebraska policy may be thought to have 
elected Mr. Buchanan, and his natural temptation may be 
to administer the government in accordance with the 
Southern interest which has contributed the most to his 
election. The Southern minority is the immense majority 
of the party that has elected him. In all except two or 
three Free States the Democratic party is for the present 
in a hopeless minority ; a very large majority of the po- 
pular vote of the Union was cast against it, and without 
the union of the South, where is Mr. Buchanan to look 
for support for his administration ? And how is he to 
retain the South united, without supporting the policy of 
the slave interest ? But, if he does support that policy, 
if he makes it a point to favor that interest, and carry out 
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the views of those who aim through it to control the ad- 
ministration, as Nicholas Biddle hoped to control the credit 
system of the world by buying up the cotton crop of the 
South, he will not only administer the government as a 
Southern Sectional President, but inevitably prepare the 
way for the accession of a Northern Sectional President in 
1860. The experiment of the last election is one that can- 
not be repeated with success. There is a spirit aroused at 
the North, whether good or bad, that cannot prudently be 
tampered with, and Mr. Buchanan’s safety lies alone in 
administering the government on strictly Union principles, 
—justice to all sections of the Union, but partiality to 
none. He must interpret the Kanzas-Nebraska policy to 
mean really and truly the non-intervention of Congress 
in the question of slavery, the complete exclusion of that 
question from Federal politics. 

The Kanzas-Nebraska Bill professed, but falsely pro- 
fessed, to be framed on the principle of non-intervention. 
Slavery, we hold, is a local institution, and not placed 
within the province of the Federal gevernment. That gov- 
ernment is bound to respect it where it legally exists, as 
it is bound to respect all the laws and institutions of the 
several States, not in derogation of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, and to provide for reclaiming 
by their owners persons held to service in one State and 
escaping into another ; but further than that it has no 
constitutional power over it. It can neither abolish it where 
it ‘exists, nor authorize it where it does not exist, unless it 
be in the District of Columbia. The Kanzas-Nebraska 
Bill is opposed to this principle, and is an attempt on the 
part of Congress to enable slavery to gaina legal introduc- 
tion into new territory, under the pretence of leaving it to 
the Territorial people to decide for themselves whether 
they will have slaves or not. But the people of a Territory 
not yet erected intoa State, have no political or civil powers, 
except those conferred by Congress, and Congress can con- 
fer no power which it does not itself possess, or authorize 
them to do any thing which it has not the constitutional 
right to do itself. Congress having itself no right to say 
whether slavery shall or shall not be allowed, it cannot, of 
course, authorize the people to do so. 

The attempt to get over the lack of power on the part 
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of Congress, by the recognition of so-called “ squatter 
sovereignty,” is unworthy ‘of high-minded and honorable 
statesmen. Squatter sovereignty is an absurdity, and re- 
pugnant to the first principles of all legal order. Under 
our system of government the people as States possess 
original and underive d sovereignty, and sovereignty, under 

God, in its plenitude, save so fur as by their own free and 
irrevocable act they have delegated its exercise to the 
Union. But the inhabitants of a Territory have no origi- 
nal and underived sovereignty at all ; they have no exist- 
ence as a sovereign oo, and no inherent political or 
civil rights and powers. Whatever legislative authority the 
territorial a org may have, it holds it as a grant from 
Congress. ‘To recognize in the people of the Territory 
original and underived legislative power is a contradiction 
in terms ; for it is to recognize them as a State, while they 
are only a Territory. When they receive permission from 
Congress to organize themselves as a State, and to form a 
State Constitution preparatory to admission into the Union, 
they may authorize slavery or not as it seems to them good, 

for then they act asa State, from their own inherent sove- 

reignty, but not till then ; for till then, they can act only 
under the authority of Congress. The clause in the Bill 
remiiting the decision of the question of slavery to the 
Territorial people is, therefore, in our judgment, totally 
unconstitutional, and all acts done under it are null and 
void from the beginning. 

Congress can neither legislate slavery into a Territory 
nor out of it, because slavery is not within the scope of its 
constitutional powers, and isa matter over which the States 
have supreme and exclusive jurisdiction. This, as we un- 
derstand it, 1s Southern doctrine, and we believe it sound, 
Let the South and the North each have its advantages 
and submit to its disadvantages. The slaveholding States 
ought to be satisfied with it, and the Free States, if they 
love the Constitution, have no reason to object to it, for 
it excludes slavery from all territory under the Union, till 
it becomes a State. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that slavery is a local institution, and 
exists only by virtue of local law. The right of the mas- 
ter, then, to his slave is not a right that adheres to him, 
and which he can carry with him into other territory, or 
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a foreign locality. Hence all our courts hold that a slave 
brought by his owner into a Free State ceases to bea slave, 
and he would be free the moment his master carried him 
across the frontier even into another Slave State, if the 
positive law aes latter State did not renew and confirm 
the master’s right. The principle on which our courts 
proceed is, that every man is born free, and can be de- 

prived of his natural freedom only by a positive local law. 

Every man is in presumption of law a freeman, and no one 
can be treated otherwise than as a freeman, except where 
a local law making him a slave can be pleaded. The 
slave carried by his master, or were it not for the constitu- 
tional provision with regard to Fugitive slaves, escaping 
from that locality into another where no such local positive 
law can be pleaded, resumes his natural freedom, and re- 

enters the class of freemen. Nature knows no slaves. By 
the law of nature all men are born free and equal, and 
man has no jus dominii inman. The Common Law, in so 
far as it does not consist of local customs and usages, is 
coincident with the law of nature or natural right, and 
customs and usages have the force of law, only in their par- 
ticular locality. There is no American law common to the 
whole Union that authorizes slavery in the absence of the 
statute law prohibiting it, because such law could proceed 
only from some act of the States forming the Union, and 
no such act can be pretended. The argument based on the 
obligation of Congress to protect the right of property, which 
we used in 1847, in our article on Slavery and the Mexican 
War, is rendered invalid by the decision of the Supreme 
Court, of which we were then ignorant, that slavery ex- 
ists only by virtue of local law. Therefore the right of 
property held by the master in his slave is a local right, and 
has no existence out of that locality. If we understand 
the decision, the Federal Courts can recognize the right of 
the master only in cases that come under the dex loci. 
Hence the courts of law in Kanzas, were a suit brought 
involving the point, would be obliged, we doubt not, to 
declare the alleged slave a free man, whatever may have 
been the action of the people or the Territorial Legisla- 
ture. We deny that slavery does or can legally exist in 
Kanzas, so long as Kanzas remains a Territory under the 
United States. 
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The great objection to the Kanzas-Nebraska Bill is to 
the clause authorizing the people of the Territory to decide 
whether they will allow slavery or not. We deny the 
power of Congress to authorize them to do so. In so far 
as the Bill touches slav ery, it provides for its possible in- 
troduction into territory where it can not go legally or 
constitutionally. It was an attempt to impose upon the 
Democracy, by confounding the people as a Territory with 
the people as a State, although by no means the first at- 
tempt of the kind. It hoped, because the people asa 
State are sovereign, to have it pass without opposition 
that they are sovereign as a Territory, or have as a Terri- 
tory inherent and underived legislative authority,—an 
absurdity equalled only by the so-called Missouri Com- 
promise, which we are glad to see struck from our statute 
books. We reject with indignation this abominable doc- 
trine of ‘‘ squatter sovereignty,” and oppose the Kanzas- 
Nebraska policy still more for its recognition of this doc- 
trine than for any advantage it is likely to secure to the 
slave interest. Yet, as a recognition of it in favor of that 
interest, it is also objectionable. 

Our readers know that we are no abolitionists, and no 
one can suspect us of any sympathy with them. We say 
distinctly that we are strongly opposed to all efforts made 
in the non-slaveholding States to abolish slavery where it 
now legally exists. We have no right or wish to interfere 
with it ina single Slave State. It is, in those States, an 
affair of their own, and to their disposition of it we feel 
ourselves bound to leave it. We always have defended, 
and always shall scrupulously defend, to the best of our 
feeble abilities, all the constitutional rights of slaveholders 
as well as of non-slaveholders ; we will not interfere with 
the free development and expansion of slavery within its 
legal limits; but we are not and never have been the 
champion of slavery ; we have never been and never ex- 
pect to be captivated by its beauties ; and, in common 
with the great body of the people of the Free States, we are 
personally opposed to its extension beyond the limits of the 
States in which it now legally exists, and we cannot condemn 
those who believe themselves bound to use all their consti- 
tutional rights to resist its further extension. We will scru- 
pulously respect all the rights of the Slave States, but we 
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expect them to respect equally all the rights of the Free 
States, and we are unable to see why it is not as honor- 
able and as chivalric to labor to extend the area of freedom 
as it is to labor to extend the area of slavery. If we are 
opposed to the subjection of the South by the North, we 
are equally opposed to the subjection of the North by the 
South. We deem it the part of all wise American states- 
manship to resist by all constitutional and honorable means, 
the building up in any section of the Union of a great 
consolidated sectional interest, able to control and sub- 
ject all others. The slave interest is as legitimate as 
the banking or the mercantile interest, but it is every 
where one and identical, and is already the most powerful 
interest in the country, and if it comes into Federal poli- 
tics, it is able, through the division of other interests, to 
control the policy of the General Government. As far as 
this interest is legitimate, and is wielded in a constitution- 
al way, we have nothing to allege against it; but as a citi- 
zen, looking to the welfare of the whole Union, we may well 
be opposed to its growth and expansion bey ond its legal 
limits ; we may well be disposed to use all our constitu- 
tional ‘rights to restrict it and to keep it out of the arena 
of politics, and on the same principle, and for nearly the 
same reasons that General Jackson was opposed the old 
United States Bank. 

We enter here into no inquiry as to the party that first 
brought slavery into Federal politics. Very likely the North 
in this respect is the principal offender. But whoever was 
the first aggressor, the question has now to be met on its 
merits, as at present before the public, and treated in 
reference to its bearing on the future peace and integrity 
of the Union. There is a party at the North, resolved at 
all hazards to effect the complete abolition of slavery,—a 
party that may become strong, but which as yet is com- 
paratively weak. There is also a party at the South, ora 
so-called Southern party, that avails itself of the aggressions 
of the North as a plea for extending and consolidating the 
slave interest. Its members are called disunionists, and 
perhaps do now and then threaten secession ; but ‘their 
real policy, as we regard it, is not disunion, but, through 
the slave interest, supremacy. It enters into their calcu- 
Jation by filibustering or other means to annex Cuba, all 
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Southern Mexico, and Central America, as Slave States, 
and they are taking their measures to force the North to 
aid them, apparently to take the lead, in doing it. Cuba 
is to be annexed to prevent it from becoming a free colony, 
and also to add another Slave State to the Union. If the 
Spanish laws and edicts on slavery were executed in Cuba 
there would remain very few slaves in that island. I am 
told that by far the larger part of the black population of 
the island are legally entitled to their freedom, and that the 
reason why the Cuban Creoles wish to be annexed to the 
Union, is the fear that the mother country, the moment 
she gets matters settled at home, may take it into her 
head to see that her laws and edicts in favor of freedom 
are enforced, and thus deprive them of their slaves, This 
is the Spanish tyranny of which we hear so much. It is 
pretty certain that slavery will not much longer exist in 
Cuba, if it remains a colony of Spain. Hence the desire 
of the Cuban slaveholders to be annexed to the Union ; 
and to avoid another example of emancipation in their 
immediate neighborhood is one strong reason why the 
people of the South-Western States entertain the same de- 
sire. Re-open the slave trade, annex Cuba, Mexico, and 
Central America, these last after having been first organized 
into a Southern Republic by Walker or some other equally 
worthy adventurer, apparently hostile to the United States, 
so as not to excite the opposition of France and England, 
and the slave interest will have so extended and consoli- 
dated itself that it can not only defy, as it is trusted, the 
attacks of Northern abolitionism, but also dictate as a 
master the policy of the Federal Administration. This, 
we take it, is what the so-called Southern party, really not 
more Southern than Northern in its composition, is pur- 
suing. It is, also, a policy not absolutely impracticable, if 
its abettors can, by alarming the friends of the Union as 
to the danger of Northern sectionalism, prevent the sound 
portion of the people from interposing in time to thwart 
it. Northern speculation has a hand in it, and its most 
efficient supporters we presume are to be found in this 
city. The Cincinnati Platform, with its endorsement of 
the Kanzas-Nebraska Bill, the strong emphasis placed on 
the so-called “ Monroe doctrine,” and the recent movement 
towards the revival of slavery by Walker in Nicaragua, 
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are all significant, and indicate pretty plainly what is in- 
tended and what is expected. 

We do not pretend that this policy finds its support only 
at the South, or that there are not Northern demagogues 
and speculators in abundance leagued with the Southern ; 
nor do we pretend that the South is unanimously in favor 
of it. The mass of the people both South and North are 
really and firmly attached to the Union, and ask nothing 
more than to have the government administered in ac- 
cordance with Union principles, leaving all sectional in- 
terests to be disposed of by the several State governments. 
But the advocates of the policy we have under considera- 
tion are laboring through the slave interest to combine the 
whole Southern people in its favor, by making them gene- 
rally believe that their only security for their slave property 
is in its realization. The leaders of the party are, per- 
haps, Northern, rather than Southern men, and the whole 
scheme looks to us like the product of a Northern, rather 
than a Southern brain. It smells of Wall street. These 
leaders care no more for one section of the Union than 
another, and their aim is simply to use the South through 
the slave interest to further the purposes of their own 
selfish ambition and personal aggrandizement. They wish 
to build up a single permanent interest strong enough to 
dictate the policy of the government, and the slave in- 
terest is the one which seems to them to have the requisite 
capabilities. By combining slavery with democracy, and 
democracy with the extension of territory and therefore 
with the interest of the speculators, they hope to succeed 
in their plans. 

The danger in this case, as in most others, comes from 
creating false issues. The party we oppose labor at the 
South to confound the security of slave property, where it 
is legally recognized, and which is all that the great body 
of the Southern people ask, with slavery extension, or the 
enlargement of the area of slavery ; while at the North 
they labor to confound opposition to the extension of 
slavery into new territory, with abolitionism, or a deter- 
mination to interfere with slavery in the Slave States 
themselves. They will not suffer either at the South or 
at the North the proper issue to be made before the pub- 
lic. Hence the danger. The first thing for Mr. Buchanan 
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to do, is so to shape his administration as to bring the 
question in its proper form before the American people. 
He must show the South that the security of slave pro- 
perty and the extension of slave territory have no neces- 
sary connection, perhaps are incompatible one with the 
other, and the North that opposition to the extension of 
slavery into territory where it cannot go constitutionally 
does not involve abolitionism, and may be consistent with 
the most scrupulous respect for the rights of slave property 
in its own locality. All the great body of the Southern 
people want is security for their property in slaves; all the 
great body of the Northern people think of asking is se- 
curity that slavery shall not leap its present bounds, and 
become the dominant interest of the country. Mr. Bu- 
chanan, then, must make his appeal distinctly to the great 
body of the people both North and South, and show by 
his appointments and the measures he adopts or recommends 
that, as far as depends on his government, the slaveholding 
States shall be protected in all their constitutional rights, 
and no countenance will be given either to the party of 
abolition or the party of extension. This is what is im- 
posed upon him asa constitutional President, und if dis- 
tinctly adopted and carried out with resolution and im- 
partiality, the administration will be brought back to 
Union principles, and the demagogues whether Northern 
or Southern will be defeated. This is the work Mr. Bu- 
chanan has been elected to perform, and which he must 
perform if he means even to retain power in the hands of 
the Democratic party. 

In urging this Union policy upon the incoming admin- 
istration against the abolition party on the one hand and 
the slavery extension party on the other, we are warring 
against the just rights of no section, we are simply warring 
against sectionalism, whether Northern or Southern. The 
Federal government was instituted for the common weal 
of all the States, and its utility depends on its confining 
itself to the interests common to all sections of the Union. 
We do not, in asking the administration to discountenance 
the slavery extension party, ask it to interfere positively to 
prevent the extension of slavery to new territory, but not 
to interfere to favor it. Slavery cannot extend legally 
beyond the present Slave States into territory not yet erect- 
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ed into States, without the positive action of the Federal gov- 
ernment ; and the only concession to the North we ask is, 
that that action shall be withheld, for it is both dangerous 
and unconstitutional. All the concession we ask for the 
South is, that the question of slavery be excluded from Fede- 
ral politics, and left to be disposed of by the States, by each 
State, when a State, for itself, and as regards the Territo- 
ries by the Federal Courts. More than this neither the 
North nor the South has any real interest in demanding, 
and to demand more may be to get less. 

The admirers of slavery, whether Northern or Southern, 
must know that they stand very much alone, and that it is 
too late to attempt to make converts to the slave system. 
Say what we will, slavery is regarded by the civilized world as 
an odious institution, as well as by the great mass of the 
people of the Free States, and even the people of the Slave 
States themselves are very far from being unanimous in 
their admiration of it. We have found as much genuine, 
honest abolition sentiment in the Slave States as we have 
ever found in the Free States, and the Southern politicians, 
who talk so violently against the Northern Yankees, know 
very well that it requires the most strenuous efforts on their 
part to retain their hold on their constituents. Most of 
their declamation is intended for effect at home rather 
than abroad. For curselves personally, we would not 
emancipate the slave population at the South, if we had 
the power, not, indeed, because we like slavery, but because, 
with all the study we have been able to give to the subject, 
we can discover no condition possible at present for the 
mass of that population superior to that in which they now 
are. Humanity towards that population, if nothing else, 
would prevent us from being an abolitionist. But the 
South cannot be ignorant that she has the civilized world 
against her, and, if she seeks in earnest to foist her domes- 
tic institutions on territory under the Constitution now free, 
she will meet in the Free States a resistance, which even her 
chivalry will not be able to withstand. The Free States 
are determined that there shall be no further extension of 
slave territory to the North or to the South, and the im- 
mense pluralities in the late election for Colonel Fremont 
prove that their resolution in this respect is not to be de- 
spised ; and yet Colonel Fremont himself did not command 
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the full vote of the party opposed to slavery extension. 
If his election had turned on that question alone, he would 
have swept by overwhelming majorities every non-slave- 
holding State in the Union, and perhaps have carried two 
or three even of the Slave States. This should admonish 
the incoming administration that no strengthening and 
consolidating of the slave interest beyond its strict con- 
stitutional rights, can be prudently attempted. The Free 
States will not consent to be governed by that interest. 
Southern politicians and Southern journals may threaten 
secession, may talk disunion, may advocate a Southern 
slaveholding confederacy, but it will not move the mass of 
the people in the Free States. If the controversy proceeds 
to blows, they will give as well as receive, and perhaps not 
be the first to yield. If worst comes to worst, the old 
battle of the Puritans and the Cavaliers will be fought over 
again, and the party opposed to slavery extension will then, 
in spite of all that can be said, be an abolition party, and the 
ery will be “ freedom to the slave,” instead of the old ery 
of “a godly reformation of the Church and State.” The 
South cannot afford to provoke such a conflict, for in it the 
moral sense of the civilized world would be with the North, 
which would be cheered on as the champion of freedom. 
But we have not the slightest fear of a civil war. 
There is too much good sense and good feeling in all sec- 
tions, aud too ardent a love for the Union to permit it ; 
and on neither side will it get beyond the bullying point. 
Yet the South can no more safeiy press slavery extension 
than the North can abolition principles and movements. 
Either is pregnant with danger, and should be abandoned. 
Let the abolition movement be restrained, and the slavery 
extension movement can be easily defeated ; let the sla- 
very extension policy be withdrawn, and we can easily con- 
fine abolitionism to a few harmless men and women who 
find their dissipation in philanthropy instead of theatres, 
routs, and balls. Both movements must be suppressed, 
and the policy of the incoming administration must be to 
suppress them by favoring neither, and by resisting each 
when it seeks either to control or to embarrass it. In doing 
so, we do not say Mr. Buchanan will escape opposition or 
obloquy ; he will no doubt be accused of want of fidelity 
to the Cincinnati Platform, of betraying the South, or of 
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courting the North ; but he will, if he does it openly, de- 
cidedly, bravely, be sustained, for the people know that 
the only Platform he is at liberty to consult is the Con- 
stitution, and the only party to which he is responsible is 
the party of the Union. He has not been elected to carry 
out the will of any sectional party, Northern or Southern, 
Eastern or Western ; but to administer the government 
for four years on constitutional principles, and with sole 
reference to those rights and interests which are common 
to all the States. Let him feel that, and take his stand 
above party, command party, not serve it, and the country 
will sustain him, and honor him as one of her greatest and 
most deserving Presidents. 

We know the slavery question is one of great delieacy, 
but it must be resolutely faced, and both sections must 
give up something. The South must yield its assumed 
right to transport slave property into Territories not yet 
erected into States, and the North must yield its pre- 
tension to the right of Congress to refuse to admit a 
State into the Union, whose constitution does not exclude 
slavery. The Southern claim is unfounded because the 
right of property in slaves is local, not general ; and the 
Northern pretension is unconstitutional, because Congress 
has no right to examine the constitution of a sovereign 
State any farther than to ascertain that it is not anti-re- 
publican or incompatible with the Constitution of the 
United States. Under our system it is neither anti-re- 
publican nor unconstitutional for a State to authorize 
slavery. The people of the State, not of the Territory, 
have the undoubted constitutional right, within its own 
jurisdiction, to establish or to prohibit ‘ls very as they 
please ; and to the people of the State,—not of the Ter- 
ritory, as says the Kanzas-Nebraska Bill, —the disposition 
of the question must be left. This may not prevent the 
extension of slavery into new States after their formation 
as States ; but it will prevent its extension by the aid of 
the Federal government, which is all that the anti-slavery 
extension party can constitutionally insist upon, or at- 
tempt by political action. With this both sections must 
be contented. Any claim on either side beyond will only 
provoke exaggeration on the other, and render internal 
peace impracticable. 
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There must, again, be no talk of reviving the African 
slave trade. The slave trade is placed by the Constitution 
under the authority of Congress, and the Union has the 
constitutional right to act on it. No doubt our Northern 
and Eastern cities swarm with Mammon-worshippers 
anxious to have the trade re-opened, and ready to enter 
into it with all their Yankee energy and perseverance; but 
that traffic is infamous, and by nearly all civilized nations 
is declared to be piracy. Were we to re-open it we should 
become for ever infamous. It is almost enough to make an 
honest man turn abolitionist to find slavery so blunting 
the moral sense as to permit men otherwise honorable and 
high-minded to broach, even in conversation, a thing so 
infamous. We confess what we have read in respectable 
Soufhern journals, and heard talked by men of high 
character in regard to re-opening the African slave trade 
has shocked us, and greatly modified our feelings on the 
subject of slavery. That traffic was condemned by the 
Church as long ago as 1482, and the condemnation has 
been renewed by successive Popes down to our own times. 
The Catholic who engages in it, who reduces the African 
negro to slavery, or who buys and holds as a slave any one 
so reduced from a state of freedom, is ipso facto excom- 
municated. No class of citizens have more uniformly or 
more faithfully supported the constitutional rights of the 
slaveholding States than Catholics, both North and South. 
With us it has been a point of conscience, of religion to be 
loyal to the Union, loyal to the Constitution, and it has 
been a sense of duty to the Union, to the Constitution, 
that has made us here at the North vote in almost one 
solid phalanx for Mr. Buchanan, against what we regarded 
as Northern sectionalism. None of us like slavery, none 
of us wish to perpetuate it ; we all of us love freedom, 
and hold all men to be equal under the law of nature ; 
but we all respect vested rights, and our respect for the 
constitutional rights of the slaveholding States, has led 
us to vote, often “much against our personal inte rests, with 
the South. But we can never support any party in so 
infamous a project as that of re-opening the African slave 
trade, a trade which our religion condemns, and which 
has brought a curse upon every Catholic State that has 
permitted it. We regard it with horror, and must oppose 
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it to the last gasp, let the cost be to us what it may. If 
you insist on it, you will compel us to vote as Catholics, 
as well as citizens, against you, for you then insist on a 
matter that our religion as Catholics condemns. You 
touch our consciences, and compel us for religion’s sake 
to cast our votes against you, and there is not a non-slave- 
holding State in the Union, without us, on whose vote 
you can count. You would make a Northern sectional 
party a duty as well as a necessity, and commit the honor 
of the country to the keeping of the North. This were 
moonlight madness, and we do not believe that the high- 
minded and chivalric, the moral and Christian South will 
itself consent to it. 

The project of re-opening the slave trade, advocated, 
we regret to see, by the Governor of South Carolina in 
his recent Message to the Legislature of that State, if 
seriously entertained, will give to the question of slavery 
a new face, as well as new and startling dimensions, and 
convert every Northern Union man into a decided anti- 
slavery man. Northern Union men do not love slavery, 
and they submit to it where it legally exists, only as they 
submit to a lesser in order to avoid a greater evil. Im- 
pose upon them the additional burden of bearing the in- 
famy of the slave trade, and you will find them entirely 
unmanageable. They will, in their indignation, throw 
off that burden and the other too. Constitutional scruples 
will no longer restrain them, and they will pour down 
upon the South as an army of veritable Northern 
Berserkirs, whose fury no earthly power can restrain or 
withstand. Is'it prudent on the part of the friends of 
slavery to push us so far, to exact so much of us? Is it 
wise to take away from us all middle ground, and force 
us either to become propagandists of slavery or to join 
with the abolitionists ? Can they not see that, if com- 
pelled to take sides, we shall deem it more Christian, 
more honorable, more chivalric even to make common 
cause with the abolition movement than with a movement 
for reviving and legalizing the African slave trade ? 
Cannot these so-called “ fire-eaters” understand that we 
at the North, especially we who have always stood by the 
Union and resisted all encroachments on the constitutional 
rights of the slave interest, have the principles of religion 
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and of honor in as high a degree at least as they have ? 
Can they not understand that we have defended the 

South from loyalty to the Constitution, and not from any 

good will we have to slavery 2 Do they expect to convert 

us to their slavery worship, and to make us admirers of 
the concealed beauties of negro-slavery ? If they have so 

expected, it is time for them to be undeceived. 

We know the enemies of the Union at the South 
and at the North labor with all their might to force the 
party whose candidate Mr. Buchanan was into one extreme 
or the other, and to compel it to be either an abolitionist 
or a pro-slavery party. They are determined that there 
shall be uo Union men. The wider they can make the 
breach the better are they pleased. The abolitionists 
hope by so doing to compel all the Free States to take up 
their cause, and the pro-slavery men hope by the same 
means to combine all the Slave States, and through them 
either rule or split the Union, and form a grand Southern 
Republic in which slavery may be developed and expanded 
without the restraints necessarily imposed by their con- 
nections with the Free States. But if the South follows 
the lead of these “ tire-eaters,” who look for a grand field 
for slavery expansion in yet unannexed Mexico, Central 
America, and the West Indies, the abolitionists will 
prove the successful party, for they will have the Federal 
government and the moral sympathy of the world on their 
side. Cotton, rice, and tobacco are very important, we 
own, in regulating our exchanges, but not so important as 
they were before the California gold discoveries, and Cali- 
fornia will not go with the Slavery Republic. The im- 
mense Republican vote in the Free States proves, among 
other things, that exchanges do not depend as exclusively 
on Southern products as they did a few years ago. The 
great West is opened, and its products are every day be- 
coming a more and more important element in trade, 
domestic and foreign. The great agricultural Free States 
in the valley of the Mississippi, all Republican States, 
with two exceptions, not to be counted on, will never suf- 
fer the mouth of the Mississippi and the southern outlets 
of their trade to be held by a foreign State, though of 
kindred blood, especially if that foreign State depends on 
slave labor. The Southern Confederacy would find itself 
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opposed not only by the North-east, but by the still more 
formidable North-west, and brave as are the Southern 
chivalry, and as handy as they are in using gutta-percha 
canes, they would be powerless before the two united, act- 
ing by authority of the Federal government, with the war- 
ery of Freedom. 

No ; the interest of the South as well as of the North 
is in loyalty to the Union, and she should be as careful to 
avoid the issue the “fire-eaters” and abolitionists are 
forcing upon her as we of the North, and perhaps even 
more sc. She must, then, for her own sake discounte- 
nance all movements towards reviving and legalizing 
the slave trade, and be contented with our fidelity to our 
constitutional engagements. If she finds the slave interest 
too weak for her ambition, it is a misfortune from which 
she has no right to e xpect the Free States to relieve her. 
She takes her chance with the rest, and must bear her 
share of her own burdens. We do not reproach her with 
her slavery, but we owe her no aid beyond letting it alone 
where it is. With that she must make up her mind to be 
satisfied, and so much the Free States are, in that case, 
bound to give her. 

We have been discussing slavery merely as a political 
question, in relation to Federal politics; we have not 
felt called upon to consider it in its moral aspects. As 
a Catholic the moral question has long since been settled 
for us. We have no vague, floating, or “uncertain doctrines 
on the subject. We do not agree with the abolitionists 
that slavery is malum in se, and that one cannot with 

a good conscience be a slaveholder. We do not any more 
believe that slavery is an unmixed evil, or that in pri- 
vate morals, or the Christian virtues, the Southern peo- 
ple are one whit inferior to their Northern brethren. As 
a general rule, we believe the slaves are treated with kind- 
ness and humanity, sufticiently fed and clothed, and not 
over-worked. We believe they are morally and phy- 
sically better off, with individual exceptions, than they 
would be if emancipated ; and therefore we would not, as 
we have said, disturb the relation which exists between 
them and their masters, if we had the power and the con- 
stitutional right. Nevertheless, the more we have seen 
of slavery under its most favoreble aspects, the more satis- 
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fied are we that it is an evil to be borne, rather than a 
good to be sought, to be confined rather than extended. 

We are not writing in a spirit hostile to Southern in- 
terests. We have dwelt indeed more on the danger of 
movements to strengthen and consolidate the slave power 
than on that of the Northern Abolition movements, be- 
cause we have for years dwelt on the latter, and because 
we think it always the part of wisdom to guard first 
against the danger that is nearest and most pressing. The 
nearest and most pressing danger is that of converting 
the party which in the late election supported Colonel 
Fremont into a strictly anti-slavery party, and this can 
be guarded against by no efforts so to extend and 
strengthen the slave power as to secure to it the adminis- 
tration. All efforts of that sort will tend only to precipi- 
tate the danger, for it is precisely against such extending 
and strengthening of the slave power that that party is 
organized. The moment the United States Bank entered 
the arena of politics and attempted to obtain a power too 
strong for the government to resist, although apparently 
in self-defence, its doom was sealed, because the people, 
moved by an instinct of freedom, would not suffer the 
existence of a moneyed power outside of the government 
strong enough to control it. It will be the same with 
slavery. Its safety depends on its weakness, not in having 
or in appearing to have the power to shape the policy of 
the government. _It has reached the extent of its power, 
and to seek to make it more powerful, is precisely to excite 
amore determined hostility to it, and a hostility that 
under no circumstances it will become strong enough to 
subdue. If slavery, where it exists, cannot find security 
without governing the Union, it will not be permitted to 
exist in the Union at all. 

It must never be forgotten that slavery is repugnant 
to the moral sense of the civilized world. It belongs to a 
past age, to the heathen rather than the Christian repub- 
lic, and no Free State will consent to place the interest 
of slave labor on a par with the interest of free labor. The 
thing is not to be thought of. ‘To administer the govern- 
ment in the interest of the free laboring classes is wise 
and just, in harmony with the best and strongest spirit 
ef modern times ; to administer it solely in the interest 
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of capital, especially when that capital consists of slaves, 
human beings, men like ourselves, descended from the 
same stock, and redeemed by the same God become man, 
is repugnant to that spirit, and to the uniform tendencies 
of our holy religion. Such is the fact, war against it as 
you will. It is, then, in-vain that you brand as ageressive 
any constitutional action of the government intended to 
affect favorably the interests of free labor, or claim in 
the name of equal rights a like action in favor of slave 
labor. The equality in the case is not and will not be 
conceded, for freedom is the natural right of every man, 
and slavery its abridgment by positive ‘law. In the case 
of free labor the law must be interpreted liberally in its 
favor; in the case of slave labor it must be construed 
strictly, and favor as little as possible the owner of that 
labor. The policy of the law is to favor freedom and 
to restrict slavery. This being the case, free labor may 
develope and expand itself any where and to any extent 
not prohibited ; slave labor only where and to the extent 
authorized by positive law. There is no aggression on the 
rights of slave labor in seeking to keep slavery out of all 
territory now free, while there is a direct aggression on 
free labor in see ‘king to subject that territory to the slave 

interest, for in all cases slavery is the abridgment of the 
natural rights of man. Hence the efforts of the South to 
expand her system of slave labor against free labor, where 
free labor has not been by law de ‘prived of its natural 
freedom, will be counted a positive aggression and resisted 
as such. Therefore we maintain that the security of 
slave property consists in its not attempting to extend 
or strengthen itself beyond its present limits, and in sub- 
mitting “without resistance to the free and full develop- 
ment of free labor within its constitutional bounds. To do 
otherwise were to provoke a contest in which slave labor 
would be deprived of all its rights, even where it now 
has rights. Any man who knows the country and is 
capable of putting two ideas together cannot fail to see 
and admit this. 

We, therefore, regret the policy shadowed forth in the 
Cincinnati Platform, which, under pretence of non-inter- 
vention by Congress in the question of slavery, contem- 
plates in reality the strengthening of slavery by the addi- 
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tion of new slave territory not as yet within the limits of 
the Union. The Ostend Conference, the emphasis laid on 
the so-called ‘‘ Monroe doctrine,” the obvious wish on the 
part of our late Minister to England to break up the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty, and the filibustering clauses of the 
Cincinnati Platform taken in connection with Walker’s 
movements in Central America, the effort made by Gene- 
ral Quitman and others in Congress for the repeal of the 
Neutrality Laws, and the advocacy at the South of the 
revival of the African slave trade, all indicate a policy, 
the character of which it is impossible to mistake. The 
policy is not to press the extension of slavery in any of the 
present territory of the Union now free, but to indemnify 
the slave interest by annexing, at the earliest practicable 
moment, Cuba, Central America, and Mexico as Slave 
States. This will give the South the predominance in 
the Union, or at least afford her security against any 
growth or expansion of the Free States. The national 
greediness for territorial aggrandizement, the filibustering 
spirit now so rife, the speculators now so numerous in all 
sections of the Union, the strength of the existing slave 
interest, the love of democracy of the American people, 
and their confidence in their manifest destiny, it has been 
supposed would, all combined, secure the adoption of this 
policy against all possible opposition. 

It would now seem that the plan is, in the first place, 
by the aid of the filibusters, ‘Transit Companies, or other 
corporations and speculators, to organize Mexico and Central 
America into a great Anglo-Saxon Republic, as a duplicate 
vf our own. In the beginning, in order not to excite the 
hostility of Great Britain and France, it will be organized 
ostensibly for the purpose of interposing a barrier to the 
further progress of the Union to the south. It contem- 
plates, we presume, adding to this Southern Republic Cal- 
ifornia and all the territory of the Union west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and as many of the Southern States as 
choose to secede, and aid in forming a slaveholding repub- 
lic. But ultimately it is to be joined to the present Union, 
so as to extend the Union over the whole North American 
continent, together with the West India Islands. <A 
grand scheme, we admit, and one which we do not doubt 
is seriously entertained by men who are not yet in a mad- 
house. 
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Even were this policy practicable, it should be opposed 
by every patriot, every friend of morality, by every man 
who has the least regard for national honor. The true 
policy of this country is undoubtedly to prevent Cuba from 
passing into the hands of a first-class Kuropean power, 
but not to take possession of it ourselves, even if we could do 
so with the consent of Spain herself. It would add nothing 
to our strength, and in fact as an outlying post, incapable, 
in case of war with a great European power, of defending 
itself, would much extend and weaken our system of mili- 
tary defences. In regard to Central America, through 
which lies one of the great highways of the future commerce 
of the world, all we want is that it should not be held by 
a power able to close that highway to us. Of course, we 
cannot consent to let Great Britain, France, or Russia have 
possession of that highway, and for the same reason we 
can never suffer to grow up a rival power, Anglo-Saxon or 
not, able to dispute with us the transit across the Isthmus. 
These are fixed points in our national policy, which we 
shall maintain, if need be, with the whole moral and ma- 
terial force of the Union. But beyond we need nothing, A 
free transit across the Isthmus for our commerce we de- 
mand, and we shall do our best to exclude the settlement 
of any power there strong enough to deny it tous. Our 
interest requires nothing more, and this interest would ex- 
clude the grand Walker empire just now talked about, as 
much as it would England or France. The policy of our 
government has never gone, and we much doubt if it will 
go any further. General Pierce came into power with 
certain filibuster proclivities, and his foreign appoint- 
ments were all such as to create the impression that he 
intended to pursue a policy of territorial aggrandizement. 
But events proved too strong for him, or experience soon 
taught him a sounder policy. He has succeeded in giving 
his administration, with a few exceptions, the right position 
in regard to foreign powers ; the end of his government 
has well-nigh retrieved the errors of its beginning, and we 
regret that he is not to be at the head of the administration 
for the next four years, unless Mr. Marcy be retained as 
Secretary of State. But whatever may have been Mr. 
Buchanan’s views at the Ostend Conference, or as Minister 
to England, we cannot believe he will aim at more in re- 
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gard to Cuba or Central America, than to simply carry out 
as occasion may require, and as he has power, the so-called 
“Monroe doctrine,’ and this much even we should insist 
unon. 

The free transit across the Isthmus for our commerce 
is necessary to enable us to keep up the balance of the 
New World with the Old. Great Britain is not at present 
ambitious of extending her power in the New World. She 
has turned her attention to the East, and hopes to mono- 
polize the trade of entire Asia. She is aiming at the com- 
merce of the Black Sea, and to gain a position in Sicily 
and also on the Persian Gulf, so as to check Russian ad- 
vances towards India, and to neutralize France in Africa, 
Syria, and Egypt, and by means of the Euphrates rail- 
road, and a railroad, or a canal, if she can control it, across 
the Isthmus of Suez, to place Asia in competition with 
America, This is the only way in which she can maintain 
herself for any great length of time against our commercial 

ivalry. We can meet her policy ‘only by a ship canal 
across the Isthmus of Central America, and a railroad 
through our own territory to the Pacific Ocean enabling 
us to compete advantageously with her in Eastern Asia. 
Great Britain having turned her attention eastward, and 
being likely for some time to come to have her hands full 
with France and Russia, whom in the late war she adroitly 
played off one against the other, our filibusters seem to 
fancy that there is a chance of founding, by aid of the slave 
interest, a Southern Republic unconnected with the Free 
States of this Union, and of securing the commercial ad- 
vantages to which Central America is the key. Hence the 
opposition of the South to the Pacific Railroad, unless it 
is made so far South as to come within what is intended 
to be the Southern Republic. But this Southern Republic 
is a dream that will never be realized. The whole power 
of the Federal government in the hands of the Free States, 
will be exerted, if necessary, to prevent it. Those South- 
ern States, not yet within ‘the limits of the Union will, if 
they change their present condition, be annexed to our con- 
federacy. No matter what the journals may say. No ad- 
ministration will favor or suffer such a republic independent 
of the Union. 

To the annexation of these States there are several 
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weighty objections. One is that we have no right to them, 
and cannot do it without tarnishing our national honor. 
Another reason is, the South will oppose their annexation 
unless they are annexed as Slave States, and to their an- 
nexation as Slave States the North will never consent, and 
the North is wrought up to that degree of heat, and is so 
confident of its streneth, that it will have its way. It 
counts its late defeat a victory, and it will yield hereafter 

to slavery nothing not contained in the bond. In all the 
Spanish American Republics slavery has been abolished, 
and we shall never consent to take the retrograde step of 
reéstablishing it. The progress of the whole civilized 
world since the introduction of Christianity has been 
towards the abolition of slavery. To reéstablish it where 
it has been abolished is to take a step backwards towards 
barbarism and paganism. It would be a fine compliment 
to American Democracy to say that wherever it extends it 
carries slavery with it. It will do very well for our South- 
ern “‘ fire eaters” to tell us slavery is the basis of freedom, 
and the cement of the Union, but no man of ordinary in- 
telligence and right feeling can be expected to believe it. 
The States in question may ultimately be annexed to the 
Union, but not till they can be annexed as Free States. 
Some of the Slave States may threaten secession, and may 
even take measures to secede ; but they will soon be gk ad 
enough to return, for if they secede they will leave “the 
Union behind them, and by no means carry it with them. 

We have confidence that this grand filibuster and annexa- 
tion scheme will find no favor with the Incoming adminis- 
tration. 

The true policy for us towards our Spanish American 
neighbors is to respect their rights as independent states, to 
suppress all invasions of them by our ion to protect 
them, aid them to recover from their internal distractions, 
and stimulate them by our trade and good offices to main- 
tain weil ordered governments, and to develop their in- 
ternal resources. In this way we shall best promote both 
their interest and our own. At any rate, the incoming 
administration must put down filibustering. Filibusters 
are simply frecbooters, pirates, thieves, robbers, murder- 
ers, and it is any thing bat creditable to us, that they are 
able toawaken the sympathies of a people like the Ameri- 
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can. They are corrupt and corrupting, and already have 
they had a most deleterious effect on both the public and 
private conscience of large masses of our citizens. No 
doubt they have gained sympathy chiefly because they 
have given themselves out as the soldiers,—irregular sol- 
diers it may be,—but the soldiers of liberty. Walker’s 
conduct in Nicaragua in revoking the decree abolishing 
slavery, and practising the most cruel despotism, strips 
them of that mask, and they will henceforth, we hope, be 
held in the horror and detestation they deserve. 

Some things more we had intended to say, but we have 
saidenough. We have written for the purpose of throwing 
out a few suggestions which we hope the incoming admin- 
istration will regard as those of a friend and not an enemy, 
but as those of one who loves truth and justice even more 
than the material interests of his country, and his country 
more than party, and who asks nothing of any administra- 
tion for himself. Wiser suggestions may be made ; none 
more honest or disinterested will be offered. We follow 
no party lead ; we go with party as far as it goes with us, 
and nofurther. We » reluctantly voted against Colonel Fre- 
mont, for we feared the influence of the abolition leaders 
who surrounded him, but we are as loath to support a 
Southern as a Northern sectional party, and though we 
voted for Mr. Buchanan, we will support him only so far 
as he proves himself a Union President. 


Art. V.— Reflections and Suggestions in Regard to what 
is called the Catholic Press in the United States. By 
the Mosr Rev. Jonn Hucues, D. D., Archbishop of 
New York. New York: Dunigan & Bro. 1856. 8vo. 
pp. 34. 

JOURNALISM in its present sense is of modern origin, and 
dates, according to La Civilta Cattolica, only from the 
beginning of the French Revolution in the last century. 
Before that world-event there were gazettes, newspapers, 
and even literary and scientific periodicals, but no jour- 
nals established for the purpose of acting directly on so- 
ciety, and effecting by the formation and force of public 


. 
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opinion great political, social, moral, or religious ends. 
Catholic Journalism, or Journalism devoted to Catholic 
interests, is of a still more recent origin, and. hardly dates 
from a period anterior to the fall of the first French Em- 
pire ; but the encouragement it has received from the 
Catholic Prelates in most countries and even from the 
Vicar of our Lord himself, permits us to regard it as a 
legitimate calling, in which every Catholic is as free to 
engage, under a proper sense of ‘responsiblity, as in any 
other secular business. Journalism did not, it is true, 
originate with Catholics, or in the interests of religion, but 
with the enemies of the Church, for revolutionary pur- 
poses ; yet since it is in itself indifferent, and may be used 
for good as well as for evil, there is, as far as we can see, 
no solid reason why the Church should not avail herself of 
its capabilities for good, and suffer it to be used for the 
promotion of her interests, as she does the printing press 
itself, steamboats, railroads, lightning telegraphs, progress 
in legislation, or any other invention or improvement in 
the natural order. 

Before the institution of Journalism fhe Church got 
along very well without it, and she could continue to get 
along very well were it suppressed. It enters not into her 
constitution, and is in no sense essential to her existence or 
to her efficient operation as the Church of God. But it 
is one of the most striking characteristics of our age and 
especially of our country, and the chosen medium of acting 
on the public mind. The ablest, the most energetic, and 
living writers of the day, instead of writing folios, or 
pamphlets as formerly, write leaders in the journals, or 
contribute articles to Reviews and Magazines, Journalism 
has undeniably become the most approved and the most 
etticient means through which modern thought is expressed, 
and the public mind is formed and directed. Every party, 
almost every fragment of a party has its public journal as 
the organ of its peculiar doctrines, opinions, purposes, 
hopes, or aspirations. It becomes necessary therefore for 

Catholics to have their journals, and to use them asa 
means of neutralizing the effects of the non-Catholic press, 
and of promoting what may be called the external in- 
terests of religion. It seems but right that they should 
do what they can to turn the weapon invented for their 
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destruction against their enemies, and to convert what 
was designed for evil into good ; and we know from the 
encouragement which the Holy Father has deigned to ex- 
tend to us personally, and also from that so generously 
extended to us by the illustrious hierarchy of our country, 
that it is so. With the generous codperation of the 
Catholic laity with their clergy, we see no reason why the 
Catholic press, in a very short time, should not become 
in the hands of Catholics even more efficient for good 
than it has hitherto been for evil in the hands of our 
enemies. 

As yet, Catholic Journalism is in its infancy, and is 
far from having developed all its capabilities. The Catho- 
lic public have not yet given it full play, and are as yet 
hardly prepared to regard it as an approved mode of pro- 
moting Catholic interests. They find it, in some measure, 
foreign to their habits as Catholics, and distrust it the 
moment that it goes beyond the province of the gazette or 
the mere newspaper, or aims at something more than the 
publication of interesting items of intelligence, or the refu- 
tation of some foul calumny on Catholic persons or Catholic 
institutions, and attempts to enter into the discussion of 
the great living questions of the day and to obtain for 
them a Catholic solution. They have not taken a sufii- 
ciently broad and elevated view of its real province, and 
are startled rather than edified by its rising to the level of 
its mission. They but imperfectly appreciate its liberty 
in matters of opinion, and are too ready to visit an error 
or what they suppose to be an error in matters of opinion 
with a severity due only to an error in matters of faith. 
The conductors of Catholic Journalism are to a great ex- 
tent uncertain as to the legitimate sphere of the Catholic 
journalist, and are sometimes weak'and ineflicient through 
a laudable fear of encroaching on the prerogatives of 
authority, and sometimes mischievous through their rash 
assumption of the province of the pastors and doctors of 
the Church. But these defects and errors of both people 
and journalists are due tothe infancy of Catholic Jour- 
nalism, and to the want of clear, distinct, and definite 
views of its legitimate sphere. They will be corrected 
with time, and disappear in proportion as Catholic Jour- 
nalism comes to be more fully and more universally recog- 
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nized as a lawful calling, and its rights and duties are better 
understood and more clearly defined. For a long time to 
come, Catholic Journalism is likely to be an approved 
institution for the defence and support of Catholic interests. 
It will always be outside the Church, below the Church, 
and in the natural order ; but still, as the representative 
of a just public opinion it will come, like true civilization, 
to the defence and support of religion against her external 
enemies. It has and can have no spiritual authority ; it 
is and can be no institution in the Church, but is and may 
be an institution outside the Church, devoted to her in- 
terests, and capable of rendering her valuable external 
service, through its action in forming and directing public 
opinion. 

Our own so-called Catholic Press has, no doubt, the 
errors and imperfections incident to its youth, and the 
heterogeneous character of our Catholic population. As 
Catholics, in all that pertains to religion proper, they are 
homogeneous, and of one mind and one heart ; but in all 
other respects they are about as diverse as it is possible to 
conceive them, and nothing is more natural, if nothing is 
more to be regretted, than that the diversity which obtains 
among them should have its representatives in the press. 
That this diversity has had its representatives, and that 
the utility of the press has been impaired thereby, and 
some injury done to Catholic interests, must be conceded. 
His Grace, the Archbishop of New York, ever vigilant as 
becomes the faithful and zealous pastor, sees and deplores 
it, and with a view to remedying the evil, and preventing 
the press in future from fostering any divergent tendencies 
there may be among us, has written and published the 
highly interesting and important document now before us. 
His Grace’s aim has evidently been to restore harmony 
where it has been disturbed, and to remind the press that 
Catholics should live and act in unity, and that it forgets 
its duty when it sows divisions among them. He is deeply 
impressed with the dangers that threaten our internal 
peace ; he thinks these dangers, partly incidental to the 
diversity of our Catholic population, have been greatly 
increased by certain journals conducted by persons pro- 
fessing to be Catholics, but never recognized as Catholic 
by the proper authorities, and he has wished to disclaim 
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them, and to warn the Catholic public against encouraging 
them. Thus he says : 


“The only ground on which the writer of this paper would feel 
himself authorized to present his views in relation to the Catholic 
press, isa ground of zeal and interest for the universal harmony and 
union, not only in faith, but also in charity, of allthe scattered mem- 
bers of the Church of God, who are to be found spread over the surface 
of this now great empire, extending from the southern boundaries of 
Canada to the northern limits of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacifie ocean. These Catholies are not homogeneous in the order 
of natural birth, inasmuchas not all have been born in + one country ; 
but they are homogeneous in the supernatural order, by which ¢ God 
has prov ided that they should be spiritually born into the one Church, 
which is not the church of any nation, but of all nations without dis- 
tinction—holy, Catholic, apostolic val. 

“ One of the greatest calamities that could fall on the Catholic peo- 
ple of the U nited State ‘sy would be, if allusions to variety of natural 
origin should ever be allowed to distract their minds from that unity 
of hope and mutual charity which results from the communion of 
siints. 

“For some time past it has been observable that this so-ealled 
Catholic press has exhibited, especially in the North, divergencies 
well calculated to excite attention, if not alarm. On the one side it 
has been assumed that the success of religion in this country depends 
on the continuous influx of emigrants, especially those of Lrish origin, 
and that religion vanishes in proportion as the Celtic fee ling dies out 
in this country—that the national character of the American people, 
and more particularly as it affects the ‘first and second generation of 
emigrants,’ is hostile to the Catholie religion—that the best method 
of perpetuating the faith in this country, so far as the Celtic race is 
concerned, is to keep up and pe rpetuate a species of Irishism in con- 
nection with the faith. 

“On the othe: hand, it has been assumed with equal confidence, 
but not on any better foundation, that our holy faith will labor under 
great disadvantages, and ean hardly be exy ected to make much im- 
pression on our countrymen, until it can be presented under more 
favorable auspices than those which surround foreigners. In short, 
that, if it were rightly understood, its principles are in close har- 
mony with those of our C constitution and laws—that it requires only 

a skilful architect to dovetail the one into the other, and to show how 
the C Yatholie religion and the American Constitution would really fit 
each other as a key fits a lock—that without any change in regard 
to faith or morals, the doctrines of the Catholic Church may be, so 
to speak, Americanized—that is, represented in such a manner as to 
attract the attention and win the admiration of the American people, 
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Now, in the opinion of the writer, the prevalence of either of these 
two systems would be disastrous to the cause of the Church. 

“The Church is not a foreigner on any continent or island of this 
globe. The Chureh is of all nations, and for all nations as much as 
the sunbeams of heaven, which are not repudiated as foreign under 
any sky. In fact, truth, no matter by whom represented, is at home 
in all climes; and this not simply in matters of religion, but in mat- 
ters of history, arts, and science.”—pp. 5-7. 


We are unable to conceive any thing more Catholic or 
more in accordance with Catholic interests than the pur- 
pose here expressed. We have ourselves, as our readers 
well know, written several articles with the same purpose, 
and we will not affect to conceal the gratification it affords 
us to find his Grace adding the weight of his position and 
character, and the aid of his powerful pen to a cause 
which we have had so much at he: irt, and which is so in- 
timately connected with the peace and prosperity of our 
Catholic community. We have labored earnestly to pre- 
vent the division of our Catholic population into classes 
according to their respective birthplace or national origin. 
The lesson we, in our humble way, have done our best to 
impress on our readers is, as his Grace so happily expresses 
it, that “the Church is not a foreigner on any continent, 
or island of this globe. The Church is of all nations, and for 
all nations, as much as the sunbeams of heav en, which are 
not repudiated as foreign under any sky.” There are no 
national distinctions in the Church, no distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles, Greeks and Barbarians, for God hath 
made of one blood all the nations of men, to dwell on all 
the face of the earth. This lesson we have repeated almost 
ad nauseam, so anxious have we been to impress it on the 
minds of our readers. His Grace expresses our own views 
far better than we could ourselves express them, in the 
following truly Catholic passage : 


“ Now, in view of these facts, neither clergy nor laity can afford, 
as Catholics, to have any distinction drawn among them in our 
periodicals, as among natives and foreigners. In the Catholic 
Church there are no natives. There is the nativity of baptism sub- 
sequent to the natural birth, There is the adoption by grace of 
every soul, whether introduced into her communion during the pe- 
riod of infancy or in adult life. Neither are there foreigne rs in the 
Church of God—it is one L ord, one faith, one baptism.”—pp. 10, 11. 
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Thus we wrote, in perfect accordance with this, in our 
Review for last October, p. 521:—“ In religion we know 
no national distinctions, and if we ever allude to them, it 
is to rebuke the ill-judged and dangerous attempt to bring 
them into the Church, or to make the Church in this 
country the monopoly of any nationality. We censure no 
man for his nationality ; we judge no man by his nationali- 
J Religion is Catholic, not national.” We had pre- 
viously written :* “ Catholicity asserts the unity of the 
race, the common origin and brotherhood of all men, and 
nothing is more repugnant to its spirit than to judge men 
by the race from which they have sprung, or the nation in 
which they were born. Never should we treat any race with 
contempt, or claim every virtue under heaven for our own, 
Away with these petty distinctions and petty jealousies. 
What is it to the Catholic that the blood that flows in his 
brother’s veins has flowed from Adam down through an 
Anglo-Saxon or a Celtic channel 2? Through whichever 
channel it has flowed, it is the same blood, and has flowed 
from the same source. All men are brothers, with one 
and the same Father, and one and the same Redeemer.” 
If there is any one thing more than another that we have 
felt it our duty to do all in our power to repress, it has 
been precisely the disposition that we saw fostered in cer- 
tain quarters to insist on national distinctions, and to re- 
new here on this continent and among Catholics the old 
war of races, and it is no little consolation, amid the mis- 
apprehension to which we have been subject, and the abuse 
we have received, to find the illustrious Archbishop of New 
York laboring expressly and avowedly, with earnestness 
and vigor to the same end. 

His Grace speaks of two divergent tendencies, of 
two opposing systems, and seems to imply that there is 
springing up amongst us an American Catholic party op- 
posed to Catholics of foreign birth. Whether such be or be 
not the fact his Grace is a better judge than we, and it 
is a matter that we shall not allow ourselves to discuss. 
We only wish to have it distinctly understood that, if 
there is any such party, we have no connection with it, 
have never been and shall never be its organ. We are 


* Quarterly Review, October, 1854, p. 454. 
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American by birth, education, connection, habit, and sen- 
timent, and intend to remain so ; but we should deprecate 
the formation of a party hostile to foreign born Catholics, 
as much as his Grace does the formation of a party hostile 
to American born Catholics. Undoubtedly, as an Ameri- 
can convert we have our mind and heart principally set on 
the conversion of our non-Catholic countrymen, and are in 
the habit of looking upon Catholic questions and proceed- 
ings in their bearing on these countrymen of ours, whom 
we so ardently desire to see converted ; but never with 
feelings of hostility or indifference to our Catholic brethren 
of foreign birth. We have heard individuals, some of 
native, some of foreign birth, contend that the Church will 
never take root here and prosper as she might till we have 
an indigenous clergy, but we have never entered into the 
discussion of that question. As we understand it, the uni- 
form policy of the Church has been, in all ages and coun- 
tries, to provide for each country, at the earliest practica- 
ble moment, a native clergy, and such, we are assured, is the 
policy, as far as practicable under the circumstances, pursued 
by our own venerable hierarchy. It has never entered into 
our head or our heart, we own, to question the wisdom of 
that policy, or to arraign the Church at-the bar of public 
opinion for having uniformly pursued it; but we have never 
suffered ourselves to draw or to suggest comparisons be- 
tween American born and foreign born clergymen, and we 
have never forgotten that a large proportion of our laity are 
foreign born, ‘and that for them an American born and 
educated clergy would not be a native clergy. We beg 
permission to Teproduce here what we wrote on this whole 
question of nativism and foreignism in our Review for 
Apmil, 1856. 

“We have thus far, as every body knows, depended chiefly on 
the immigration of Catholic foreigners for the growth and pros- 
perity of the Chure r in the United States, and on the Irish more 
than on any other class of immigrants. The Irish immigrants are 
not the only Cc ilies 3 in the country, as some good people i imagine, 
but they, and their children born here, are a very large majority. 
In the greater number of places they make up the principal part of 
our congregations, and are the most active, energetic, and devoted 
part, and the most liberal in supporting C atholic interests and insti- 
tutions. No Catholic American is, or can be, insensible to what we 
owe to Catholics born in Ireland for our present numbers and posi- 
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tion. But, we think, the time has come when we should cease 
to speak of ourselves as Irish, German, English, French, or even as 
American Catholies, and accustom ourselves to think and speak of 
ourselves in religion simply as Catholics, and in all else as men and 
Americans. These foreign national distinctions, though naturally 
dear to the immigrants themselves, who are not expected to forget 
their fatherland, cannot be kept up in this country, even if it were de- 
sirable that they should be. The children of foreign born parents 
do and will grow up Americans, and as American in thought, af- 
fection, and interest, as the descendants of the first settlers of Vir- 
ginia, Mass: ichusetts, Maryland, or our own Empire State. The 
foreign national distinctions are, for the most part, obliterated with 
the first gene ration, and all attempts to perpetuate them, especially 
a English is the mother tongue, are and must be fruitless. 
Catholics in this country, of whatever national origin, are in general 
heartily tired of them. They serve only to divide and weaken our 
forces, to place us in a false position in the country, and prevent us 
from feeling and acting as one homogeneous body. We are all 
Catholies; we are all Americans; and our duty and our interest 
alike require us to avoid all expressions that must excite in ourselves 
or in others a feeling to the contrary. Ifa man is a good Catholic, 
and does his duty as a loyal American citizen, it is nothing to me 
where he or his parents were born; and if I do my duty as a Cath- 
olic, and as an American citizen, nobody has any right to object to 
me that this is my native land. The only man for us, as C Catholics, 
to mark and avoid, is he, whether American born or foreign born, 
who labors to stir up prejudices of race or nation amongst us, draws 
odious comparisons between native born and foreign born Catholies, 
and seeks to divide us according to the race or nation from which 
we have sprung. Such a man is an emissary of Satan, and no 
Catholic; no lover of the country should bid him good morrow. 
Nolite recipere eum in domum, nec Ave ei dizxeritis. He is worse 
than a heretic. Let the most worthy fill the most exalted places; let 
no one be chosen or rejected solely for his birthplace, or that of his 
progenitors. Undoubtedly, we want a national clergy, that i is, national 
in the sense that the vy underst: ind and appreciate the re di interests 
and wants of ( ‘atholicity in the United States, and will labor for 
them with enlightened and true-hearted zeal; but it is not therefore 
necessary they should all be born or educated in the country. We 
have never yet sympathized, and trust we never shall sy mpathize, 
with that spirit, formerly so strong in J’oland and England, which 
would suffer none but natives of the land to receive preferme nt in 
the National Church; we will never stop to ask the nationality of 
the priest before consenting to receive the sacraments at his hands, 
or to a way whether the prelate whom the Holy Ghost has placed 
over us be Saxon or Celt, before begging his blessing, or yielding 


=’ 


him the reverence and obedience due to bis pastoral office. This is 
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the view we have always taken ever since we have had the honor to 
conduct a Catholic Review, and it is the only view, in our judgment, 
proper to be entertained by any Catholic in the Union.”— Quarterly 
Review, 195-197. 


In our Review for last July we say, p. 403: ‘‘ We are 
ms aware that, at the present time, the foreign born cler- 

are much out of proportion to the foreign born laity.” 
ial in our Review for October last, we say, p. 518: 
“We are as much opposed to the introduction of Know- 
Nothingism into the Church, as we are to its introduction 
into the state.” It is but simple justice to us to regard 
passages, like these, which abound in all our articles touch- 
ing the subject, as qualifying what might otherwise seem 
to favor exclusive Americanism. They should be taken as 
indicative of our real sentiments, and if the same weight 
had been attached to them by our readers, which we our- 
selves attached to them when writing, nobody would ever 
have dreamed of ranking us with a party, even supposing 
such a party to exist, that seeks the exclusion of fureign 
born clergymen or foreign born laymen ; and we are sure 
that it is owing to their having been overlooked, or being 
regarded as insignificant, although designed expressly to 
save us from being misunderstood, that we have been so 
widely and so strangely misapprehended. Let those who 
have interpreted our articles as unfriendly to foreigners, or 
as unduly American, re-read them, and regard the qualifi- 
cations which are always inserted, and suppose that we 
really mean by them what we say, and they will be as 
much surprised as we have been by their misapprehension 
of our sentiments. 

We speak not for others ; but, speaking for ourselves, 
we assure his Grace that we have never contended that the 
principles of our religion may, by a skilful architect, be 
dovetailed into our civil and political principles, or that ‘the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church can or should be Ameri- 
canized. The system he speaks of and justly reprobates, 
has always been entirely foreign to our habits of thought. 
As an American and a convert, and therefore thinking we 
might understand non-Catholic Americans better than } per- 
sons who have not been born and brought up in this coun- 
try, we have, presumptuously perhaps, ventured, we own, 
to throw out, from time to time, various suggestions as to 
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the best manner of presenting the arguments for Cath- 
olic truth to the non-Catholic American mind. We have 
not hesitated to suggest, nay, to maintain, that the me- 
thod usually adopted by our popular works of controversy, 
is not the one best adapted to make the most favorable 
impression. We have contended that the arguments for 
the Church, not her doctrines, may be presented, and 
even ought to be presented, in a manner better fitted to 
affect favorably the mind of our non-Catholic country- 
men. We have, also, ventured to express our conviction, 
that various things, not of faith, nor of universal disci- 
pline,—things usually regulated, in other countries, by 
concordats between the Ecclesiastical and Civil authorities, 
—may be, and need to be modified here, if we wish to se- 
cure to the Church, in her temporalities, the full benefit of 
our civil laws. We have gone no further. We have 
never been in the habit of contending that the Church 
should be conformed to the secular order, and it has, as 
our readers well know, been made a grave charge against 
us, and we have even been half menaced,—in jest, we pre- 
sume,—with excommunication for it, that we assert too 
absolutely the supremacy of the spiritual over the tem- 
poral. 

We have never represented the principles of Cath- 
olicity as peculiarly adapted to those of our civil and 
political institutions, but we have labored to prove that 
there is no necessary mutual repugnance between them ; 
and therefore have concluded, on the one hand, that we 
may be good Catholics and loyal Americans, and on the 
other, that we may be loyal Americans and good Cath- 
olics. We have done even this, not for the purpose of 
assigning a reason why men should be either Catholics 
or republicans, but to refute the popular objection, that 
the Church is incompatible with our political and civil 
institutions. 

Undoubtedly, we have contended and still believe that 
there opens in this country a glorious ficld for the spread 
of Catholicity, and for the Church to exert her full influ- 
ence on civilization. But we have never dreamed of a neo- 
Catholicism, or even of a new development of Catholicity ; 
yet we have hoped and believed, and still hope and believe, 
that there will be effected here, under the influence of 
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Catholicity, a new development of civilization, or a higher 
and truer civilization, which we never confound with 
Christianity, than the world has hitherto enjoyed, because 
we believe the Church has here a fairer field for the exer- 
cise of her social and civilizing influences than she has 
ever heretofore found. In this we do not seem to our- 
selves to differ at all from his Grace, who himself says :— 

3ut in the annals of Church history, there has never been a 
country which, in its civil and social relations, has exhibited so fair 
an opportunity for developing the practical harmonies of Catholic 
faith, and of Catholic charity, as the United States.”—>p. 8. 

We have believed and believe that this opportunity 
will not be neglected, and have done what we could to urge 
our Catholic brethren to avail themselves of it, and thus 
realize on this continent, not a new and better religion, 
but a new and higher civilization for the world. 

His Grace does us the honor of commenting on some 
opinions which we are supposed to entertain, and which 
he appears to regard as too hopeful in respect of our 
countrymen, Alluding to us he says, p. 20, ‘‘ Whilst he, in 
his zeal, is sanguine of hope, that the predispositions of his 
countrymen, whom he knows well, are especially adapted 
to the reception of the Catholic religion, we fear that the 
reality will not correspond to the anticipation.” Yet he 
cannot mean this as a reproach, for he asserts, p. 26, “‘ it isa 
relief and a consolation to believe that one who knows his 

country and his countrymen so well as Dr. Brownson, should 
cherish such hopeful anticipations of the future, in regard 
to the Church of God.” We presume his Grace will agree 
with us that, as a general rule, hope is a better counsellor 
than fear, and that it is better toerr by being too hopeful 
than by being too desponding. We are not aware of 
having represented the predispositions of the American 
people as specially favorable to the reception of Catholicity ; 
we have always represented the great body of them as 
hostile or at least as indifferent to our religion ; but we 
have believed them disposed to have some sort of religion 
and not likely to be much longer contented with their 
Protestantism. The progress of the American mind, we 

believe, will force them before long to choose between Cath- 
olicity and no religion, and brought to that point, they 
will prefer the Catholic religion to none at all. We have 
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represented our countrymen as greatly in need of the 
Catholic religion, even under a political and social point 
of view, to cherish their patriotism and to preserve the 
republican liberty they so ardently love, and we have be- 
lieved that, if once converted, they would carry into their 
Catholic life those natural virtues of boldness, energy, 
enterprise, and perseverance for which they are now so 
remarkable, because our religion does not destroy the 
natural, but elevates, purifies, and directs it. His Grace 
is not the man to reproach us for this. 

Moreover, we are not aware that, since the first year 
after our conversion, we have expressed any very sanguine 
expectations as to the speedy conversion of our countrymen. 
We have, indeed, combated the discouragement, almost 
despair, into which the Know-Nothing movement, very 
unnecessarily, as it seems to us, drove some of our Catholic 
brethren, and have done what we could to stimulate hope 
and zeal for the conversion of our countrymen. Undoubt- 
edly we have continued to hope not only in spite of all 
untoward appearances, but even in consequence of them. 
The Know-Nothing movement has done more in two years 
to bring our religion before the American people and to 
force them to examine it, than all our journals could have 
done in twenty. Why should we not hope ? Does not 
God want this country converted? Do not the Church, 
the Saints, and all good Angels pray for its conversion ? 
Is not God, is not all heaven, is not all that is good on 
earth on our side, not only to encourage us to hope, but 
to stimulate us to exertion ? What need we for the con- 
version of the country, but that the Catholics in it should 
set about effecting its conversion with all the strength of 
Catholic faith, Catholic charity, and Catholic zeal ? Un- 
doubtedly it will not be converted if Catholics despair of 
its conversion, cease to make efforts for it, and, instead of 
keeping alive their hope and quickening their zeal by fixing 
their eyes on every favorable symptom, and availing them- 
selves of every favorable opening, they only express the hope- 
lessness of the task, or suffer their minds to dwell only on 
the discouragements the enemy throws in our way, or the 
obstacles that are to be overcome. In a work of this sort 
hope tends to fulfil its own prophecy. Why shall we damp 
the zeal, chill the hopes, and unnerve, by our fears, the 
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efforts of our friends ? No doubt the conversion of this 
great country to the Church is as difficult as it would be 
glorious ; but what then? We are not obliged to do it, or 
to undertake it in our own name or strength alone. When 
we engage with pure hearts, sincere zeal, and ardent hope 
in God’s work,—and the conversion of non-Catholics 
always God’s work,—we have the right, in virtue of his 
goodness and his promises, to count on his working with 
us, and preventing our working from being in vain. 

His Grace may be thought to be less hopeful than we, 
but we think this would be unjust to him. We are not 
more hopeful than his own remarks oy the Catholic press 
warrant us in being. He proves that the first generation 
have not been neglected, nor the second generation lost, as 
it has sometimes been alleged, and, furthermore, that 
under all the disadvantages under which our religion has 
thus far labored the Church has been making progress in 
the country. We beg his permission to call the attention 
of our readers to the following extract from his well 
matured and eloquent pages :— 


“Tn reference to this topie of the actual condition of the Catholie 
Church in this country, it is necessary to make just discriminations, 
before arriving at fixed conclusions. That the Catholie religion has 
lost not a few of the first generation, and stil more of the second, is 
undeniable. But is this the only country in which such things have 
happened? Are we not inundated with reports of apo tasies in 
various parts of Ireland itself? We know the agencies by which 
these temporary apostasies are brought about. The progressive and 
awfully persuasive powers of starvation render even a false religion, 
which offers bread and Bibles, less odious from day to day, to the 
wretched beings who have, at last, no alternative but a choice be- 
tween death and falsehood. 

“The loss to the faith in this country is of a somewhat analogous 
character. Among grown up and instructed Catholies, an instance 
of deliberate apostasy—that is, renouncing the Catholic faith, and 
professing some other nominal creed, is exceedingly rare. But in 
vast numbers of instances the parents of children, who had emigrated 
to this country, died before they were able to make any provision 
for their unhappy offspring. In other instances, they lived, or rather 
languished, under the trials incident to their condition, without hav- 
ing the ability to imbue the minds of their children with the prin- 
ciples of Christian doctrine. The consequence has been, that these 
children, taken charge of by the public, grew up entirely ignorant, 
and sometimes ashamed of the creed of their fathers. Under similar 
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circumstances, similar results would occur in any country ; and no 
one who is impartial, will for a moment pretend that results of this 
kind are necessarily an evidence of the withering influence which 
some of our editors suppose to be exercised on the growth of Cath- 
olicity, by the civil and political institutions of the United States. 
There is a sense in which the Church may be said to have lost those 
children, but a truer form of expression would be to say that she 
had never gained them—inasmuch as the Providence of God per- 
mitted that they never had an opportunity of knowing their religion. 
Consequently, in their case, there has been no such. thing as a re- 
nunciation of the doctrines of Catholic faith, with which it was their 
misfortune never to have been acquainted. 

“Tf, on the other hand, we turn our attention to what would be a 
much truer test of the progress of the Catholic religion, there are abun- 
dant evidences to show that it is not retrograding. If we ean point 
to instances in every state, in every diocese, almost in every parish, so 
called, in which Protestants of the most cultivated minds, most un- 
blemished personal characters, have borne their testimony, actuated 
necessarily by the grace of God, to the overwhelming evidences of the 
truth of the Catholic religion ; if this testimony has not been in theory 
only, but reduced to practice by their renouncing doctrines in which 
they had been reared, and embracing those of the one, holy, Catholic 
and apostolic communion, at the sacrifice of temporal interests, of long 
and cherished friendships, rising by that same grace of God superior 
to the tyranny of human respect; then who will say that our religion 
is not m: aking progress in the U nited States, or that there is essen- 
tially any thing in its re quirements incompatible with the genius and 
feelings ‘of the. American pe ople? Compare these witnesses, who in 
mature life bear such testimony to the truth of the Catholic religion, 
which they embrace, with the alleged falling off of the unfortunate 
offspring of emigrants or others, who really never had an opportu- 
nity of knowing what that faith is, and who consequently never 
could, as a moral act, renounce it, and the impartial reader will be 
enabled to judge, so far as the power and honor of the Catholic 
religion are concerned, how the balance might be adjusted between 
loss and gain. 

“ Now it is certain, that the converts : the Catholic faith in the 
United States are very numerous; and, in point of respect: ability, 
many, if not all of them, entitled to rank in ‘the first class of Americ an 
citizens—natives of the soil. 

“Should we not, in gratitude toGod but in deep humility at the 
same time, feel great satisfaction at this result? These persons give 
a species of worldly standing to our religion, which, however, its 
Divine Founder did not leave to be dependent on the great ones of 
the earth. Among professional men, officers of the army and of the 
navy, lawyers, physicians, jurists, geologists, merchants, &e. &e., 
including a very considerable number of Protestant clergymen, the, 
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Catholic Church has welcomed to her fold, and taken to her bosom 
no small number of distinguished converts.”—pp. 17-20. 


To perceive the full force of this extract we must con- 
sider what we had to do and what we have done. Here 
we must be permitted to cite a passage from our Review 
for April last— 


“ Owing to the multitude of immigrants pouring in upon us before 
we had had time or means to prepare for their reception, to the pov- 
erty, and we may say little education, of large numbers of them, to 
our want of churches, priests, and proper teachers, and the absolute ne- 
cessity of providing for the administration of the Sacraments to those 
ready to perish for the lack of them, we have not been able to do all 
for our children that we could wish, nor all that was necessary ; but 
we cannot, whether native born or foreign born, be justly accused of 
having been indifferent to Catholic education; and an impartial 
judgment will honor us for what we have thus far done, rather than 
condemn us because we have not done more, That some of our ehil- 
dren have been lost for the lack of proper looking after, we cannot 
deny ; but all have not been lost, as is evident from the fact that the 
majurity of us now living have been born in the country. In an old 
Catholic country, with permanent congregations, plenty of churches, 
a full supply of priests, and a completely organized hierarchy, there is 
all the machinery for education at hand, ‘and it is easily “placed in 
operation. But here all is new, and we have had every thing to 
create at once, in a moment, and with very inadequate means at our 
disposal. No suitable provision could be made for the young with- 
out the hierarchy, without priests, churches, and fixed congregations. 
Without these, where was to be our centre of operations, who were 
to be our teachers, and who were to furnish the means? We have 
thus far had, it would seem, enough to do to effect the ecclesiastical 
organization of the country, to gather congregations, erect churches, 
provide for the education of the clergy, and to get ourselves into a 
position in which we could devote ourselves to looking after and edu- 
cating the children. 

“ We doubt if even our well-informed friends have duly considered 
what has been done by Catholics here since 1785, five years before 
the first bishop for the United States was consecrated. At that time 
we numbered only about thirty thousand, now we count at least two 
millions and a half. Then there were only four or five churches in 
the Union, now there are nineteen hundred and ten; then there was 
no bishop, now there are seven archbishops and thirty-five bishops ; 
then there were only twenty-two or twenty-three priests, now there 
are seventeen hundred and sixty-one. We had then no Theological 
Seminaries ; we have now thirty-three, besides five preparatory semi- 
naries. We had no college; we have now twenty-six incorporated, 
and nine unincorporated colleges. There was then no female aca- 
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demy, and now we have one hundred and thirty-seven. Now when 
it is considered that three fifths of these churches have been built, 
and these seminaries, colleges and academies have been founded, 
during the last sixteen years, it must be conceded that we have not 
been wholly idle, or sparing of our means. When we take into 
the account that our edhages exceed in number those of any Protes- 
tant sect, and surpass, with three or four exceptions, in the beauty and 
extent of their edifices, any others in the country ; that our churches 
number among them not a few of the largest, most splendid and 
costly in the Union ; and add our convents, nunneries, female acade- 
mies, hospitals, and orphan asylums, we are ourselves at a loss to 
determine whence have come the means to erect them. The means 
must have come, in chief part, from those who within the last thirty 
years have come into the country, with little except their hands and 
4 . . ae . 

industrious dispositions. Some help has, indeed, come from abroad, 
but far less than has been represented, and by no means so much as 
we have contributed to pious, charitable, and other objects in Ireland 
alone, to say nothing of any other foreign nation. While engaged 
in building these churches, colleges, academies, hospitals, orphan 
asylums, &c., we could not be expected to provide equally for the 
education of all our children, especially the children of the very poor ; 
and before we had erected them, had permanent congregations 
organized, a spiritual home for Catholic parents provided, the 
hierarchy established, and a supply of priests and teachers obtained, 
we neither had nor could put in operation the necessary machinery 
for looking after and educating the mass of poor children whose 
parents were unable themselves, no matter from what cause or causes, 
to give them a proper religious training. Looking at the difficulties 
we have had to contend with, the much we have had to do, and the 
unsettled and moving character of alarge portion of our population, 
our poverty, and our comparatively few priests and still fewer teachers, 
it would be unjust to blame us for the past, or to cast the shadow of 
a reproach upon those who have thus far labored to provide for our 
Catholic wants. We have done much, far more than could reason- 
ably have been expected ; and if we are still behind Lower Canada, 
which is substantially a Catholic province, we are, as to the life, 
vigor, energy, and prosperity of our Catholicity, behind no other 
Catholic population on this continent.”— Quarterly Review, 1856, pp. 
199-201. 


Now in doing all this our clergy have had their time 
and energies so engrossed that they could not direct their 
attention or their efforts specially to the great work of 
converting the country. One would think they had as 
much as they could do in providing the material means so 
essential to the preservation and prosperity of religion. 
Now if without the advantages we now possess, and while 
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engaged in procuring these advantages, these material 
supports for the future, it is still true, as his Grace main- 
tains, that instances of deliberate apostasy with adults are 
exceedingly rare, and none of our children have been lost 
except those who, in consequence of the poverty or death 
of their parents or the inability of the clergy to reach 
them, were never gained to the Church, or instructed in 
the Catholic faith ; if there is no withering influence 
exercised by our civil and political institutions on the 
growth of Catholicity, and there is essentially nothing in 
the requirements of our religion incompatible with the 
genius and feelings of the American people ; if the con- 
verts have been numerous, and the Church has been able 
to gather into her fold converts from the most intelligent 
classes, and of the highest respectability, officers of the 
army and navy, lawyers, physicians, jurists, merchants, 
&c., including a considerable number of Protestant mi- 
nisters, have we not every reason to indulge the most 
cheering hopes for the future? If, as his Grace asserts, 
the Church, under all the disadvantages of the past, has 
not only held her own, but has continued to make progress 
in the country, what is to hinder her, now these disad- 
vantages are in great measure removed, and we have 
gained a vantage ground of churches, seminaries, colleges, 
schools, religious houses, hospitals, asylums, and a clergy 
far nearer in number to our wants, from making a still 
greater and a more rapid progress hereafter ; our losses will 
be fewer, and what is to hinder the conversions from being 
more? Evidently, it would be to misinterpret his Grace, 
and to do him great injustice, to represent him as de- 
sponding, or to assume that he has not written with an 
express view to rebuking the complaints sometimes heard 
as to our alleged losses, and to establishing the fact that 
Catholicity is really advancing in the country. Certainly 
it has been his intention to encourage, not discourage, us 
in regard to the future of our religion in the United States. 
He is not, if he will permit us to say so, by any means as 
wanting in hopefulness as one or two of his expressions 
would seem at first sight to indicate. He is as hopeful as 
we have ever expressed ourselves, and if he thinks to the 
contrary, he must permit us to believe that it is because 
he has been led to believe that we have expressed our- 
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selves in stronger terms than we really have. If the facts 
are as he himself presents them, we see nothing to prevent 
us from hoping that this country in time will become 
substantially a Catholic country. 

His Grace further alludes to us in this connection, 
and seems to assign us a position which we are not 
willing to hold, and which we have already disclaimed :— 


“The learned editor ofthe Review, so far from being discouraged 
at the gloomy prospect pictured forth by one or two “others in re- 
gard to the prospective decline of the Catholic religion from the 
period when European, especially Irish emigration, shall have ceased, 
or been sensibly diminished, is, on the other hand, buoyant in his 
anticipations of the progress which the Church is destined to make, 
as soon as she will be more generally and more widely repre-ented 
by natives of the soil and less so by foreigners, who indeed, in a 
worldly point of view, must appear under disadvantages.”—p. 22. 


His Grace may be thought by this to imply that we 
stand on the side of the second system he began by describ- 
ing, and that we regard the foreign immigration as an 
obstacle rather than as a help to the conversion of our 
countrymen, or to the prosperity of our religion in the 
United States. If such be his intention, he does us great 
injustice, and we respectfully, but most earnestly protest 
against it. In regard to those two systems, our position 
is precisely that which his Grace himself, as we understand 
him, occupies. Like him we reject them both. Certainly, 
we believe that the Church has taken such deep root in 
our country that it could survive were immigration to 
cease, and certainly, also, we believe native born and bred 
Catholics have many advantages in dealing with their 
countrymen that foreigners ordinarily have not ; but we 
have never doubted that foreign born Catholics have other 
advantages which may overbalance these. Here is how 
we expressed ourselves on this very point last April :— 


“We have, undoubtedly, reached a crisis in Catholic affairs in this 
country. Hitherto we have had foreign immigration, not only to 
provide for, but to rely upon, and the most thus far done has been 
done by foreign born Catholics. Immigration is now rapidly di- 
minishing, and seems likely to become in a few years too insignificant 
to mention. The future of Catholicity here, as his Grace of this city 
has well remarked, depends, under God, on the Catholics now in 
the country, the majority of whom are native born Americans. The 
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tesponsibility now rests on us. We can no longer hope for 
accessions from abroad to make up for losses at home. In a short 
time, we shall be deprived of the wisdom, the experience, the ster- 
ling piety, zeal, and energy of those foreign born Catholics to whom 
we owe our present commanding and prosperous condition. We are 
to be thrown back on ourselves, and left to our own resources, as 
native Americans. How we shall meet the crisis we know not. 
We contemplate it not without some misgivings. Yet. when we 
remember that the God of our fathers is our God, and that God is 
here as well as in old Europe, we hope we shall not suffer the good 
work to languish in our hands. We trust the good God will not 
desert us, and we hope we shall do our best to prove ourselves not 
wholly unworthy of the trust committed tous. Yet we have a great 
work before us, and not easily shall we be able to prove at the end of 
seventy years a progress relatively as great as that made since 1785. 
We are saddened as well as gladdened at the prospect before us, and 
Jear that the children will hardly make good the places of the fathers.” 
— Quarterly Review, 1856, pp. 211, 212. 


His Grace cites, with disapprobation, the following 
paragraph from the article on the Mission of America in 
our last Review :— 

“ When the end we have to consult is not simply to hold our 
own, but to advance, to make new conquests, or to take possession of 
new fields of enterprise, we must draw largely upon young men whose 
is the future. These Catholic young men, who now feel that they have 
no place and find no outlet for their activity, are the future, the men 
who are to take our places, and carry on the work committed to us. 
We must inspire them with faith in the future, and encourage them 
to live for it. Instead of snubbing them for their inexperience, 
mocking them for their greenness, quizzing them for their zeal, 
damping their hopes, pouring cold water on their enthusiasm, 
brushing the flour from their young hearts, or freezing up the well- 
springs of their life, we must renew our own youth and freshness in 
theirs, encourage them with our confidence and sympathy, raise them 
up if they fall, soothe them when they fail, and cheer them on always 
to new and nobler efforts. Oh, for the love of God and of man, do 
not discourage them,.force them to be mute and inactive, or suffer 
them, in the name of Catholicity, to separate themselves in their 
affections from the country and her glorious mission. Let them feel 
and act as American citizens; let them feel that this country is 
their country, its institutions their institutions, its mission their 
mission, its glory their glory. Bear with them, tread lightly on 
their involuntary errors, forgive the ebullitions of a zeal not always 
according to knowledge, and they will not refuse to listen to the 
counsels of age and experience; they will take advice, and will 
amply repay us by making themselves felt in the country, by elevat- 
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ing the standard of intelligence, raising the tone of moral feeling, and 
irecting public and private activity to just and noble ends.”—pp. 
24, 25. 


Belonging as we do to the class of old men, we rather 
piqued ourselves on our generosity in this appeal in behalf 
of young men. His Grace, as we understand him, does 
not object to the principle or doctrine of this appeal ; he 
only objects to it as uncalled for, because there was no occa- 
sion for it, since the things it impliedly censures have and 
have had no existence. Then the worst is that we made a 
needless appeal, and threw away our eloquence. This 
may mortify us, but it cannot be charged as a sin against 
faith, morals, or discipline. If, however, his Grace has 
suspected in it a personal application he does us injustice, 
and if it has given him a moment’s pain we deeply regret 
it, and ask his pardon. We fear he has given it an appli- 
cation never intended or dreamed of by us, for when we 
wrote this paragraph we had in our mind certain facts 
totally unconnected with the Archbishop of New York. 
We are a layman, and do not regard it as within our 
province either to rebuke or to advise the authorities 
of the Church in what is their own affair. We allow 
ourselves no liberty of the sort, and we would tolerate 
it in no journalist. We allow ourselves only those general 
remarks and appeals which we suppose any well-inten- 
tioned man, who has the interest of religion at heart, is 
free to make. It is possible that we less frequently have 
a sinister meaning in what we write than every one sup- 
poses, for we not seldom find our own simple obvious 
meaning overlooked, and a meaning extracted from our 
language and assigned to us that we never dreamed 
of. We regard ourselves as an honest, straightforward 
writer, and to suspect us of another meaning in what 
we say, than the one we express, is to do us great in- 
justice. The paragraph cited has no meaning, but the 
one obvious on its face. Ifthat is uncatholic, or not within 
our province as a journalist to express, we beg his Grace 
to regard it as withdrawn. 

We have touched upon all the faults his Grace can be 
supposed by our unfriends to have indicated in our career 
as a Catholic Journalist, and they are in substance : Ist, Dr. 
Brownson takes too hopeful a view of the predispositions 
of his countrymen, and of the prospect of their conversion ; 
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2d, he thinks that when the European immigration shall 
have ceased, or sensibly diminished, and the Church is 
more widely represented by natives of the soil, the pro- 
gress of Catholicity with his countrymen will be great- 
er; and, 3d, he has made a solemn, almost an awful 
appeal for young men that was quite uncalled for. The 
first we have explained, so as to place us and his Grace 
very nearly in the same opinion, and the second we have 
shown is a misconception of our real position and senti- 
ments. But, supposing them all well founded, they 
allege nothing of a very serious character against us. Not 
one of them is a sin against faith, against morals, or 
against discipline. The most that can be said of them 
is, that they betray a slight error of judgment, and 
a rather sanguine temperament. Now, considering that 
we have conducted our Review as a Catholic periodical 
for twelve years, and have written for it two hundred and 
forty or more essays, some of them on the most difficult 
and delicate matters in the whole range of philosophy 
and Catholic theology, and considering also our ex- 
tremely limited knowledge of Catholic theology, and of 
Catholic persons and things in the outset, the ill health, 
the depression of spirits, and the haste in which we have 
often been obliged to write, to say nothing of the dis- 
tracting cares of a numerous family to provide for, edu- 
cate, and settle in the world, we think we may well con- 
gratulate ourselves that his Grace has found no graver 
faults to allege against us ; and we cannot but believe, 
that had he read our Review with a severer disposition, 
he would not have let us off so easily. Certainly we find 
far more in ourselves to blame and regret ; and that, too, 
without recognizing the justice of any of the objections 
that have been raised against us, in relation to the question 
of nativism and foreignism which we have felt it necessary 
on several occasions to discuss. 

But it is no little consolation to us to know, that what- 
ever our faults, errors, or short-comings, his Grace does 
not regard them as any serious drawback on the merits 
or utility of our Review; for if he did, he would not 
have spoken so warmly in its praise, so heartily com- 
mended it to the Catholic public, or expressed so much 
regret at the prejudices that, in certain quarters, have 
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been so unjustly excited against it. We shall be par- 
doned for citing his remarks in our favor : 


“We regret exceedingly that many persons, at least so we have 
been told, are dissatisfied with some of the views put forward by 
Dr. Brownson. And we would regret it the more, if in reality he 
had given occasion for this dissatisfaction, by viewing the whole 
question from something like what might be called an original 
stand-point. At all events, there is this to be said, that if we have 
Catholic writers at all, their heads and their hands, their thoughts 
and their pens, must be guided not by another, but by themselves. 
in their individual capacity,and under their individual responsibility, 
It may be added farther, that the liberty of the press on all subjects 
is not to be questioned in a country like this. At the same time, 
there is a ceusorship in this as well as in other natious. The 
difference is, that in other countries the censorship of the press, 
through the medium of government agents, is exercised, in general, 

rev iously to, or simultaneously with the publication of an article 

ere it comes after. There, it is the judgment of an individual 
who acts under state authority—here, it is the censure of many in- 
dividuals acting each one under the dictation of his own private 
judgment. Catholic editors, therefore, need not be surprised if, when 
they trespass too largely on the feelings of their subscribers, the cir- 
culation of their periodicals should be occasionally abridged. 

“We should be exceedingly sorry if any thing of this kind 
should occur in the case of Brownson’s Review. It is known to 
himself, at least, that several paragrsphs in his writings have not 
been such as to merit our poor approbation. But we are told by 
astronomers that there are spots on the sun. And if he has written 
and published some things that might be offensive, he has written 
many others that are destined to perish never. When he and all of 
us shall have been consigned to the dust, writers amongst those who 
are to succeed us will go forth among the pages of his Catholic Re- 
view, ‘ prospecting,” as “they say in California, for the best ‘diggings.’ 
Nor will they be disappointed, if they have tact and talent for pro- 
found philosophical, literary and religious ‘mining? But they will 
not give him credit. 

“But even should all other portions of his works pass away, 
there is one declaration of his that the writer quotes from memory, 
which is destined to be quoted throughout Christendom, just as long 
as the declaration of Fenelon, on a certain occasion, when he con- 
demned some of his own writings, because they were disapproved 
by the head of the Catholic Church. The circumstances and the 
persons differ from each other in several respects. Fenelon was an 
Archbishop ; Brownson is a layman. Fenelon condemned what he 
had written,—nothing that Brownson has written has been con- 
demned ; but the declaration to which we have referred, and which 
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is imperishable, was the honorable and gratuitous proclamation 
from Brownson’s own pen, when he embraced the Catholic faith— 
when he had already acquired a philosophical and literary reputa- 
tion sufficient to make a proud man vain—he did not hesitate to 
give an example of humility that will be an edification to the Cath- 
olics of future ages as well as of the present, in stating that he 
‘had brought nothing into the Catholic Church except his sins. 
Now there is no great eloquence in this language. It amounts to 
a mere truism, for whether it be the infant of three days old or the 
adult convert to the faith, it is all the same. Brownson brought 
much to the Catholic faith. but his humility would permit only the 
foregoing declaration to be put on record. 

“ We do not think, therefore, that the Catholics of New York 
and of the United States can afford to see Brownson’s Review Jan- 
guishing or dying out for want of support. Suppose there are pas- 
sages in it which some of us may not have approved of, what of 
that? There is not even among these a single passage, from the 
perusal of which a judicious reader may not have gleaned know- 
ledge and information. It has been useful, and we think it destin- 
ed to become more and more useful, as its learned editor shall be 
more and more cheered in his labors by the hearty support of 
Catholic patronage.”—pp. 26-29. 


We copy the pamphlet edition before us, re-printed, 
with corrections, from The Metropolitan. As it appeared 
in The Metropolitan, and has been copied into several 
journals, it gave us some pain, for we feared a few of its 
expressions might be misapprehended, but as it appears 
in the pamphlet, with the author’s corrections, it gives 
us none, except the pain of being thought by our Arch- 
bishop, who has known us so long and so intimately, 
capable of allowing our national feelings to drive us into 
a movement in any degree hostile to Catholics not of 
American birth. In the Metropolitan edition, the Arch- 
bishop is made to say, that it is known to ourselves at least, 
that our Review has contained ‘many articles” that 
have not met his approbation ; in the pamphlet this is 
corrected : for “many articles,” ‘several paragraphs ” 
is substituted. The former would not be accurate ; the 
latter is true in a general sense, although we cannot lay 
our finger on a single paragraph, with the exception of 
the one copied from our Review for last October, and 
say, this particular paragraph has been disapproved by 
the Archbishop of New York. We know, in a general 
way, that our Review has contained paragraphs which 
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have not met his approbation, especially on the subject of 

education ; but we to not know what are the particular 

paragraphs, doctrines, propositions, or opinions, to which 
e objects. 

We say this lest some persons should draw from his 
Grace’s remarks, what we are sure he never intended, the 
conclusion, so unfavorable to us, that his Grace has pri- 
vately censured us for some articles or paragraphs in our 
Review. Such has never in a single instance been the 
fact. Nothing he has ever said or written to us has 
amounted to a censure. He has, as taking a deep interest 
in the prosperity of religion and in our own personal wel- 
fare, for which we can never be sufficiently thankful, from 
time to time, in conversation and by letter, offered us his 
paternal advice, and made such suggestions and obser- 
vations to us as occurred to his zeal, his experience, his 
wisdom, and personal friendship. Differences of opinion 
there have from time to time existed between us, but 
none that we have not found him ready to tolerate or 
overlook. We are bound to say that we have always 
found him exceedingly delicate with regard to the liberty 
of the press, and disposed to maintain for Catholic Jour- 
nalists all the freedom they can have the hardihood to 
ask. We have always found him in relation to those 
questions in regard to which there might be differences of 
opinion between us, disposed to concede us full liberty to 
follow our own judgment ; and it is but simple justice to 
his Grace to say that as far as we have had any relations 
with him, he has freely, frankly, spontaneously, given us 
all the liberty as an editor and writer that we can, with- 
out forgetting our Catholicity, pretend to, and we are 
aware of no instance in which he has shown the slightest 
disposition to remind us of his Episcopal authority. 

In the pamphlet before us, he says distinctly, “‘ If we 
are to have Catholic writers at all, their heads and their 
hands, their thoughts and their pens must be guided, not 
by another, but by themselves, in their individual capacity, 
and under their individual responsibility.” In a letter 
addressed to us, the 29th of last August, and from which 
we are at liberty to make some extracts, he says, speaking 
of our Review, “‘ Since its publication in this city, it has 
been my wish that your pen should be unguided by any 
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other head or hand than your own,—under, of course, a 
deep sense, which I know you entertain, of the respon- 
sibility devolved on a Catholic layman who conducts so 
important a periodical as yours.” Nothing can be more 
liberal or more just than the doctrine his Grace here 
asserts, that liberty and responsibility go together, that 
where one is responsible he must be free, and where free 
he must be responsible. 

We write freely, from our own mind, not from any 
man’s dictation ; but we are responsible for the use we 
make of our freedom. Whether we properly use, or 
whether we abuse our freedom, it is not for us, but for 
authority alone, to judge, and to its judgment, formally 
pronounced, we owe, and we trust shall always yield, 
unreserved submission. We are free within our legit- 
imate sphere as a Catholic Journalist, and authority can- 
not censure us, though the father may counsel us, 
unless we step beyond that sphere, and offend against 
faith, morals, or discipline. But whether we do or do not 
step beyond that sphere and so offend, belongs not to us 
but to authority to determine. If the Bishop or Arch- 
bishop who judges in the first instance does us wrong, our 
remedy is not in disobedience, resistance, or public dis- 
cussion, but in appeal to Rome, to the highest tribunal 
of the Church. The law that governs journalists is, we 
take it, the same law that governs Catholics in all lawful 
secular pursuits. His Grace has always been even punc- 
tilious, in our case, to acknowledge our full Catholie free- 
dom, and he has always treated us in this respect with the 
greatest possible delicacy. Thus in the letter just cited, 
alluding to an address by the editor, given at Fordham, on 
occasion of the commencement of St. John’s College last 
July, he says, “You are aware that I did not agree with 
you in some of the statements contained in your address, 
but that right of difference of opinion is what is mutually 
acknowledged wherever essential principles of faith and 
morals are not immediately involved.” The differences 
there have been between his Grace and ourselves, be they 
more or be they less, we have always regarded, and have 
understood him to regard, as coming within the sphere of 
free opinions, where he allowed us the same right to differ 
trom him, that he claimed for himself to differ from us ; and 
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that these differences have not diminished his interest in 
us personally, or impaired his confidence in our Review, 
we are assured by the letter already spoken of, addressed 
to us without our solicitation, and it is with sincere grati- 
tude to his Grace that we quote his encouraging words : 
“You are aware, my dear Doctor, that as regards your- 
self and the Review, no substantial change has come 
over my mind from the publication of its first number. 
My desire is that it should increase and prosper.” 

There has been, in consequence of a singular misappre- 
hension of the position and tendencies of the Review in 
relation to Catholics of foreign birth, some clamor raised 
and some prejudice excited against it, but as far as our 
knowledge extends, the good feelings and wishes expressed 
by his Grace are those entertained by all our Archbishops 
and Bishops without exception. Differences of opinion 
on some points not of faith, and in regard to the expe- 
dience or policy of broaching certain discussions, have cer- 
tainly existed, and very likely still exist ; but no Prelate 
in the Union has signified to us, directly or indirectly, any 
loss of confidence in us or in our Review. The illustrious 
Bishop of Pittsburg, who has always been one of its best 
friends, and tur whom we have the profoundest respect, 
requested us to withdraw his name from the cover of the 
Review, not because he disapproved it, not because he 
wished the Review to be discontinued, but because the 
secular press persisted in holding the Bishops who had 
kindly given us their names, by way of encouragement, 
responsible for all the opinions we advanced. This placed 
them ina false position, and was unjust, because while 
we enjoyed the freedom, they were made to share the re- 
sponsibility. Unwilling to be the occasion of so gross an 
injustice to them, we, of our own accord, omitted at the 
beginning of the last year their names from the Review, 
so that nothing we might write should compromise them, 
so that the freedom and responsibility should go together, 
and while we took the liberty of writing what we thought 
proper, we alone should be held responsible. We write, as 
all the world knows, what we please, and we think it no 
more than just that we should bear the responsibility. 

We have, as will be seen, commented at length on the 
topics preseuted by his Grace inso far as related to us per- 
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sonally or to our Review, and have made such remarks, dis- 
claimers, and explanations as seemed to us alike due to 
him, to ourselves, and the Catholic public. We trust we 
have taken no improper liberty, and have said nothing 
that can be construed into an offence to any one. We 
certainly have intended nothing of the sort. As far as 
we ourselves are concerned, his Grace’s publication has 
been kindly meant, and demands our respectful and even 
our grateful consideration. We thank him for the interest 
he has taken in our welfare, and the earnest appeal he has 
made in our behalf. The Review has at times its trials, 
its struggles, its ups and its downs, but we do not think 
the Catholic public are as yet disposed to suffer it to fail 
for the want of support. The feeling against it in certain 
quarters is not so deep as might be supposed, and is at 
worst only temporary. There is in the Catholic com- 
munity, in the laity as well as in the clergy, a deep sense 
of justice, and they will never fail to come to the aid of 
him who they see has been wronged. They have, what is 
more to our purpose, a deep and abiding love for every thing 
Catholic, and they will make almost any sacrifice to sus- 
tain a work that is sincerely Catholic and really useful to 
Catholic interests. As long as such is the case with our 
Review, they will sustain it, and we should regret to have 
them sustain it one moment longer. We look upon the 
crisis in our case as past. The opposition, which has been 
somewhat severe, and has, no doubt, at times irritated us, 
for we are human, is not likely to increase. The discus- 
sions which have occasioned it, have all been gone through 
with, and are not likely tocome up again. Other topics 
will engage our attention, and though we shall neither try 
nor expect to avoid all collision of opinion, for we are and 
will be free spoken, we trust the current will run smoother for 
the future, and passion on all sides have time to subside, 
and mutual confidence have an opportunity to revive. 
With even renewed cheerfulness and hope we enter upon 
the fourteenth year of our Review, and send out the first 
number of its fourteenth volume, with the compliments of 
the season to all our friends, who we will not believe are 
not as numerous as ever. 
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Art. VI.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. The Catholic Church in the United States; Pages from its History. 
By Henry De Covrcy. Translated and enlarged, by John Gil- 
mary Shea. Second edition, revised. New-York: Dunigan & 
Brother. 1857. 12mo. pp. 589. 


WE are not surprised that a second edition of this work has been 
so soon called for. With all its imperfections and errors it has some 
merits, and meets a want, better than any other work of the sort we 
have, which is deeply felt, of knowing something of our Catholic his- 
tory. The objections we feel to it, are not felt by all, and to some 
persons these objections are a recommendation even. What we have 
said against it will put people on their guard, and go far towards neu- 
tralizing the mischief it might seem fitted todo. Nobody will think 
of relying on it, where its statements are not corroborated, as an au- 
thority. We are sorry, however, that Mr. Shea, its translator, and 
Mr. De Courcy’s fellow-laborer in its concoction, should have sutfered 
himself to write such a paragraph as this in the preface: ‘The first 
edition was generally well received, and it was with no little amaze- 
ment that I found one or two periodicals disposed to make it the 
ground for assailing the private character of the author, his motives, 
and his honesty. Those vague charges launched forth in the accents 
of passion and wrath, so evidently betray their source, that it would 
be folly to regard them.” We fear the translator’s own “ passion and 
wrath” have made him, for a moment, forget himself. If it were 
folly to regard these charges, he should have passed them over in dig- 
nified silence; and if he felt it necessary to refer to them at all, he 
should have named the periodicals intended, specified their charges, 
and, if false, contradicted them. He should remember that it is as wrong 
to assail the motives of an editor, and to bring vague charges against 
him, as it is to assail the motives of an author, and to make vague 
charges against his private character. Ifthe learned gentleman alludes to 
us, we deny in toto his charge. We have never assailed Mr. De Courcy’s 
private character, his motives, or his honesty, as a man. In what we 
said of his private character, we made no statement to his discredit. 
We merely said he was a Frenchman, who, ten or a dozen years ago, 
came to this country to make his fortune as an agent or partner of a 
French commercial house in this city, and expressed ourselves happy 
to learn that he had effected his purpose and returned to his native 
France. What is there in this to his discredit? All else we said was 
said of him as a writer, and as a correspondent of French journals, on 
American persons and affairs. He may have been, and no doubt was, 
a very estimable man in private life, and had we known him per- 
sonally, we might ourselves have esteemed him in his private and 
social relations. As a writer and correspondent, especially of the 
Univers, we undoubtedly spoke of him in severe terms, but not in so 
severe terms as he seemed to us to deserve. Let his friends specify 
any particular in which they regard us as judging him too severely or 
unjustly, and show us that we really have done so, we will most cheer- 
fully retract it, and make him all the amends possible in the case. But 
they must not forget that Mr. De Courcy while here, traduced us per- 
sonally and our country in the Univers, and had laid himself open to 
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severe censure, not for doing wrong intentionally, for we doubt not his 
honesty of purpose, but for not taking the proper pains to inform him- 
self, and for the blundering use he made of such information as he 
received. Our readers ought by this time to know that we seldom 
make statements against a writer, without having tolerable reasons for 
so doing. We have never yet written a word in this Review from pas- 
sion, wrath, or revenge, or censured init a living mortal from a sense of 
personal wrong, from personal motives, or from any other than public 
reasons. The manner in which a class of scribblers allow themselves 
to write of us and our Review, has never been adopted by us towards 
others, and never will be. Time will show that we have suffered wrong, 
but that asa Reviewer we have wronged no one, unless through a ver 

pardonable error of judgment; and whenever we have discovered suc 

error, we have always been prompt to acknowledge it, and to make all 
the amends in our power. Weclaim no credit for this; it was our duty. 


2. The Life of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. By M. ve Morrtes. 
From the French. With an Appendix, containing fifteen of Mary’s 
Letters, and additional Notes. By M.L. Ryan. Boston: Donahoe. 
1857. 12mo. pp. 391. 


An inter&ting work, which deserved to be done into English, as 
well as out of French. It is a vindication, and a successful vindication 
of Mary, and as such, we highly esteem it. 


3. Fundamental Philosophy. By Rev. James Batmes, Translated 
from the Spanish, by Henry F. Brownson, M. A. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1856. 2 vols. 12mo. 


We think the reader will find these volumes well translated, into 
good English, and reading as well in English as in the original Spanish. 
Of the merits of the work, we have spoken in the Introduction. 
The book has been translated by one of our sons, at our suggestion, 
and we need nut say that we commend it to the public as decidedly the 
best work on the grounds of philosophy, to be found in our language, 
original or translated. 


4. Histoire de l Eglise de Rome sous les Pontificats de St. Victor, de 
St. Zéphirin, et de St. Calliste,de 1An192 a VAn 224. Un Siécle 
avant le Concile de Nicée. Par PAbbé M. P. Cruice. Paris: 
Firmin Didot Fréres, Filset Ce. 1856. 8vo. pp. 424. 


This is a work of solid learning, on a most interesting period of 
Ecclesiastical History, hitherto but imperfectly studied. We will not 
say that the Abbé Cruice’s book leaves no gaps to be filled up, no fur- 
ther information to be desired, but it throws new light on the pe- 
riod of which it traces the history, and proves that the Church of 
Rome, or the Catholic Church, was as completely organized at the 
end of the second century as she is now, and that the Papacy was as 
fully developed, and her doctrines as distinctly taught, and as fully 
believed. It is impossible for Protestants to read this work and hon- 
estly deny that Catholicity as taught and believed to-day, dates from 
the Apostolic Age. We shall have more to say of this volume hereafter. 
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5. The Genius of Christianity, or The Spirit and Beauty of the Chris- 
tian Religion. By Viscount CHatEAvBRIAND. A new and com- 
plete Translation from the French, with a Preface, Biographical 
Notice of the Author, and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By 
Charles I. White, D. D. Baltimore: Murphy &Co. 1856. 8vo. 
pp. 763. 


This is a celebrated work, and was the earliest of the works written 
to defend Christianity on simply human grounds,—the only grounds 
on which, in our times, it is serivusly attacked. Something of the 
aroma of the original seems to us to have escaped in the translation, 
but it is honestly aad faithfully rendered, and Dr. White deserves our 
thanks for his labor. Of the original work we cannot speak in terms of 
unqualified praise. Its argument is not absolutely conclusive, but its 
effect on the mind and heart of the reader is favorable. The work has 
certainly done good, and we owe, personally, a debt of gratitude to the 
author; for this very work many-years ago, falling into our hands while 
we were an avowed unbeliever, had the etfect to remove the hostility 
we felt to the Christian religion, and to inake us able to study its evi- 
dences without prejudice. Weare, therefore, glad that it is now placed 
within the reach of every English reader. 


bad 
6. Pauline Seward. A Tale of Real Life. By J. D. Bryant, M. D. 
Fifth Edition. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1856. 2 vols. 12mo. 


We had a squabble with the author of this book when it was first 
published, and were obliged, in self-defence, to criticise it with some 
severity. We presume neither party has any disposition to renew the 

uabble. We never supposed that our criticism would injure the sale 
of the book, and are not sorry to learn that it has reached a fifth 
edition. 


7. Grantley Manor. A Tale. By Lady Georciana FUuLierton. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 320. 


A new edition of a work heretofore reviewed by us, and, in a liter- 
ary point of view, deserving high praise. 


8. Life of Mrs. Eliza A, Seton, Foundress and first Superior of the Sis- 
ters or Daughters of Charity in the United States of America. By 
Cuarves 1. Witz, D.D. Second revised edition. Baltimore: 
Murphy &Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 462. 


This work has already received two elaborate reviews in our pages, 
and we need only commend it anew to the Catholic public. 


9. Principles of Government ; or, Meditations in Exile. By Wiw1aM 
Smitu O’Brien. With notes to the American Edition. Boston: 
Donahoe. 1856. 12mo. pp. 460. 


We have no great admiration for Mr. Smith O’Brien; but his book, 
though not very original or profound, is one that we shall be glad to 
see circulate among his and our countrymen. We hope to be able to 
regurn to it, and speak of it at length. 





